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ONB  HUNDRED  AND  PORTY-SIXTH 

COMMENCEMENT 

Wednesday,  June  i8,  1902. 


Procession 

Graduating  Classes,  Deans  and  Members  of  Faculties, 
Trustees,  Guests  of  the  Corporation,  Honorary  Chaplain, 
Orator  of  the  Day,  the  Vice- Provost,  the  Provost. 

Invocation 

Hymn — "  Our  Father  in  Heaven  " 

Oration DR.  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER 

Hymn — **  Hail !  Pennsylvania" 
Conferring  of  Honorary  Degrees 
Conferring  of   Degrees  in  Course 
Hymn—**  Now  Thank  We  All  Our  God  '* 
Benediction 


AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 
PHILADELPHIA 


Honorary  Degrees. 

Doctor  of  Letters 
Hugh  Thomas  Henry- 
Doctor  of  Music 

Edward  Alexander  MacDowell 

Doctor  of  Science 

Willoughby  Dayton  Miller 

Doctor  of  Laws 

Richard  Mott  Jones 

David  Jayne  Hill 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 


Wi^iQXJ^i^^  in  ©owrjsje 


Frederic  Bacon  Barnitz 
James   Pyle   Wickersham 
Herman  Girvin  Cuthbert 
Menahem  Max  Eichler 
Ralph  Berrell  Evans 
Herbert  Adams  Gibbons 
Hyman   Leo   Grabosky 
Julius  Hillel  Greenstone 
Albert  White  Grigg,  Jr. 
William  Ossian  Milton 


William  Stansfield 


Bachelor  of  Arts 

Stirling  Walker  Moorhead 
Crawford         Edward  Isaac  Nathans 
Sidney  Jose  Osborn 
David  Alexander  Pitt 
Ralph  Hodges  Plumb 
Claude  Lehman  Roth 
George  Meade  Settle 
Frank   Smyth,  Jr. 
George  Alvin   Snook 
Thomas  Henry  Walnut,  Jr. 
Herbert  Seiser  Weber 

Bachelor  of  Music 

James  Henry  Dixon 


Bachelor  of  Science 


Samuel  Woolf  Addleman 
George  Linville  Baker 
Lloyd  Balderston,  Jr. 
John  Sellers  Barnes 
Phaon  Hillborn  Xanders  Bates 
Jabez  Campbell   Beckett 
Charles   Winfield   Buvinger 
Philip  Aloysius  Castner 
Paul  Terry  Cherington 
Albert  Burrows  Davis 
Frank  Craig  Dickson 
Albert  James  Dodson 
I-uther  Albert  Gray 


Maurice 


Leicester  Bodine  Holland 
Daniel  S  Howard,  Jr. 
George  Augustus  Huggins 
Everett  Stanley  Konantz 
George  Malcolm  Laws 
Edward   M   Lehnerts 
James  Struthers  Lochhead 
Walter  Mann  Mitchell 
John   Francis   Monaghan 
Bevan  Aubrey  Pennypacker 
George  Morris  Piersol 
Frederick  Prime,  Jr. 
Samuel  DeHaven  Thomas 
Collins  Zinn 


Degrees  in  Course.  j 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Architecture 

Julian  Francis  Abele  Coleman  Sellers  Mills 

Samuel  Austin  Allen  Warren  Frederick  Thummel,  Jr. 

Frank  Hollingsworth  Thornton  Oakley 

Carl  Wetterau 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Biology 

John  Moore  Campbell  ~'^'  Louis  Krautter,  Jr. 
Mary  Hibbs  Geisler  Jacobina  Somerville  Reddie 

Adeline  Hyneman  Jacobs  George  Hamilton  Wilson 

Nelson  Wilson  Janney  Benjamin  Edgar  Wolfort 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemical  Engineering 
David  Walker  Jayne  Charles  Griffiths  Thomas  Sharplcss 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry 

Donald  Sinclair  Ashbrook  Joseph  Lathrop  Mack 

Charles  Henry  Dedrick  Thomas  Scanlan  Montgomery 

George  Fay  Gracey  Charles  Hay  Spayd 

John  Howard  Graham  Lewis  Chriskey  Wilson 

George  Bryant  Lang  Leonard  Augustus  Yerkes 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering 

William  Harper  Chorlton  Edward  Rider  Kapp 

Faires  Beaver  Craig  Jacob  Loewenstein 

Joseph  Bryant  Duhring  Charles  Travis 

Franklin  Weidener  Figner  Orville  Theodore  Waring 

William  Jordan,  Jr.  Snencer  Fullerton  Weaver 

Aaron  Joel  Winetz 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics 

Calvin   Osborne  Althouse  Frank  Maybin  Ferguson 

Frank  Dondore  Arnold  Abraham  Greenberg 

Giuseppe  Pangrazia  Bartilucci  Leon  Frank  Hirsh 

John  Clymer  Boltz  Charles  Dean  Klahr 

James  Bruce  Byall  Joseph  Abeles  Leberman 

James  Wallace  Cooper  Frederick  Peirce 

Albert  Adam  Custard  William  Philip  Rech 

Archibald  MacAllister  Davis  Milton  Louis  Rubel 
Graham  Cox  Woodward 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical  Engineering 

Wiliam  Henry  Ambler,  Jr.  Harry  Pabst 

Clement  Esmond  Paxson 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

Paul  Eckert  Good  Morris   Peterzell 

Evans  Roberts  Hall  Ramon  Maria  Picado 

Snowden  Bayard  Redfield 

Master  of  Science  (Technical) 
Lewis  Ferry  Moody  Clarence  Thorn  Wunder 


Degrees  in  Course. 

Master  of  Science  in  Architecture 
Thornton  Oakley- 


William  Purves  Taylor 


Civil  Engineer 

Jacob  Latch  Warner 


Electrical  Engineer 

Louis  Centennial  Loewenstein 


Mechanical  Engineer 
Gilbert  Irving  Vincent 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 


Leonard  Anderson  Blue 
Samuel   Paul   Capen 
Maude  Bingham  Hansche 
Frank  Edward  Horack 
Alfred  Lewis   Kammerer 
George  Daniel  Luetscher 
Daniell  Ernest  Martell 


Louis  Bartleson  Ambler 
Charles  Lindsay  Burroughs 
Sarah  McCune  Gallaher 
Alexander  Grant 


Allen  Rogers 
Arthur  Bertram  Turner 
Edwin  Burket  Twitmyer 
Frank  Julian  Warne 
Lemuel  Whitaker 
James  Field  Willard 
Levi  Parker  Wyman 


Master  of  Arts 


Arthur  Dougherty  Rees 
Charles  Fischer  Sladen 
Benjamin  Meade  Wagenseller 
Mabel   L   Walton 


Bachelor  of  Laws 


Alfred  Aarons 
Ralph  Martin  Allison 
Theodore  Lane  Bean 
Hugh  Edwin  Bellas 
Maja  Leon  Berry 
William  Miller  Boenning 
William  Henry  Brown 
Daniel  McDevitt  Bruner 
J  Edgar  Butler 
Frederic  Lewis  Clark 
Joseph  Stillwell  Conover 
Charles  Borromeo  Costello 
William  Henry  Davis 
John  Frederick  Dieterich 
Robert  James  Earley 
Mortimer  Nippes  Eastburn 
Samuel  Ernest  Lang  English 
David  Howard  Evans 
Harry  Clay  Evans,  Jr. 
John  Lewis  Evans 
Rowland  Cadwalader  Evans 
John  Wallace  DeBeque  Farris 
Horace  Hugh  Francine 
Samuel  Anderson  Gilmore 
Thomas  Power  Glenn 


Philip  Nathans  Goldsmith 
Robert  John  Graeff 
Walter  Cyrus  Graeff 
Theodore  Julius  Grayson 
Charles  Grossman 
George  Bains  Harley 
Frank  flasson 
Charles  Raymond  Ireland 
Frances  Anne  Keay 
Ferman  Blake  Kuntz 
Don  Marshall  Larrabee 
Clay  Eugene  Lewis 
Edwin  Owen  Lewis 
Horace  Winfred  Leeds 
William  Henry  Losch 
Thomas  Ambrose  McNab 
James  McDevitt  Magee 
Forrest  Nolan  Magee 
Robert  Mair 

Warren  Frederic  Martin 
Harry  Christian  Most 
Michael  John  Murray,  Jr. 
John  Francis  Neary 
Thomas  Ignatius  Parkinson 
Henry  Blackiston  Patton 


Degrees  in  Course. 


Bachelor  of  Laws— Continued 


Abram  Peterzell 

Davenport  PI  timer 

Herbert  Umstead  Porter 

Joseph  Allen  Reeves 

Winfield  Scott  Reig 

Auber  John  Robbins 

Samuel  Richardson  Rosengarten 

George  Winfield  Scott 

John  Franklin  Shields 

Walter  Tresse  Singer 

Morris  Edgar  Smith 

William  Wagner  Staake 

William  Ignatius  Stanton 

Horace  Stern 

Isadore  Stern 


Joseph  Sternberger 
Ralph  Chambers  Stewart 
Louis  Strousse 
Theodore  Foster  Thomas 
Frank  Graham  Thomson 
Milton  LeRoy  Veasey 
Clarence  Arthur  Warden 
Charles  Sumner  Wesley 
John  Stuart  Westney 
Walter  Simon  Wible 
Arthur  Clement  Wild 
John  Wilson 
Donald  Henry  Yost 
James  Clement  Wray 
William  Preston  Yohn 


Doctor  of  Medicine 


Henry  Rihl  Alburger 
John  lioward  Allen 
Thomas  William  Bailey 
Hugh  Worthington  Baker 
William  P  Barndollar,  Jr. 
Harvey  Bartle 
Frank  Henry  Beckett 
Ily  Rosenberg  Beir 
Engelbert  Charles  Bender 
Howell  Sylvester  Bontecou 
David  John  Boon 
William  Ramsey  Bready,  Jr. 
James  Breslin 
William  Allan  Brown 
Lu  Van  Leer  Brown 
Arthur  St.  Clair  Brumbaugh 
William  Campbell  Buntin,  Jr. 
Richard  Bernard  Butler 
Edgar  Stanley  Buyers 
William  Warder  Cadbury 
Williams  Biddle  Cadwalader 
Herman  Berg  Campbell 
Carl  Dudley  Camp 
Irving  Taylor  Clark 
William  Shreve  Collier 
George  Ralph  Combs 
William  Frederic  Craig 
Charles  C  Crosby 
William  Taylor  Cummins 
Henry  Hyman  Dancy 
Sylvester  James  Deehan 
Charles  Livingstone  De  Wolf 
Henry  Kuhl  Dillard,  Jr. 
John  Edward  Donley 
Henry  Rhea  Douglas 
Thomas  Francis  Dunn 
Robert  Potter  Elmer 
James  Keeley  Everhart 
Sydney  Kinsman  Fenollosa 


Fred  A  Fetherolf 

Edgar  Earl  Gelder 

George  Washington  Geyer 

Edward  Harris  Goodman,  Jr. 

James  Edwards  Goodman,  Jr. 

Warren  C   Goodwin 

Henry  Wolf  Gray,  Jr. 

Henry  Clemens  Groff 

Albert  Frederick  Hardt 

Lawton  Mervale  Hartman,  Jf 

William  Appel  Hausman 

Henry  Hawkins 

Arthur  M  Heilman 

Frank  Webster  Heilman 

Max  Herrman,  Jr. 

Mortimer  Herzberg 

Charles  Van  Hook  Ingle 

Henry  Barr  Ingle 

John  Johns 

James  Hobart  Kelly 

Harry  Joseph  Kirby 

Frank  Crozer  Knowles 

Henry  P    Kohberger 

Morris  Korshet 

Jost  D    Kramer 

Oliver  Judson  Kreger 

William  Henry  Krickbaum,  Jr. 

Ralph   S   Lavenson 

George  Paul  La  Roque 

Morris  Hampton  Leaver 

Walter  Estell  Lee 

Clarence  Homer  Lefever 

Samuel  Leopold 

George  Gunn  Lindsay 

Everett  A  Lockett 

Gerhard  Loeling 

William  West  MacFarland 

Charles  E  McClure 

Clifford  Vaiden  McConnicc 


Degrees  in  Course. 


Doctor  of  Medicine — Continued 


George  Henry  McConnon 
Francis  Cicero  McDowell 
Albert  Charles  McGeagh 
Edward  Aloysius  Mallon 
Theophilus  Lacy  Mastin 
Frank  Theodore  Maxson 
Eugene  Samuel  May 
Hugo  Francis  Mehl 
William  Harvey  Merriam 
William  Jackson  Merrill 
Milton  Kayton  Meyers 
Norman  Clyde  Mills 
William  Moncure,  Jr. 
David  Cummins  Morton 
Charles  Day  Moulton 
James  Gordon  Murfin 
William  Ambrose  Nealon 
Edward  Avery  Newton 
Charles  Benjamin  Noecker 
Arthur  Miller  Northup 
George  Whitefield  Overholser 
Benjamin  Dores  Parish 
Orlando  Shay  Reynolds 
William  W  Richardson 
Hugh  Howard  Riddle 
Samuel  Baum  Rigg 
James  Bray  Roberts 
Pennock  Browning  Rogers 
Benjamin  Franklin  Roller 
E  Frank  Romig 
Martin  Luther  Ross,  Jr. 
Joseph  James  Rowan,  Jr. 
Samuel  C  Rumford 
Edward  Wright  Russell 
Thomas  Morton  Sankey 
William  Frederic  Saybolt 

Edward 


Albert  Carl  Sautter 
Harvey  Earl  Schock 
Richard  Frederick  Shorse 
Joseph  James  Scroggs 
George  Hoskins  Scott 
Edward  Burgin  Shellenberger 
Stuart  Wakeman  Sherwood 
Harlan  Shoemaker 
John  Asher  Shoemaker 
John  Ralph  Sickler 
Emile  Samuel  Silbernagel 
John  Johnston  Singer 
Rea  Everett  Smith 
Walter  Horstman  Smith 
William  Reinhardt  Smith 
Frank  Barker  Snodgrass 
John  Speese 
Harold  Love  Springer 
Samuel  Stalberg 
Edward  Franklin  Stauffer 
John  Reid  Stein 
William  August  Stoecks 
Frederick  Augustus  Sutliff 
John  Colwell  Teas 
Calvin  Merrill  Thomas 
George  Francis  Vail 
Edward  Bright  Vedder 
Jean  Jacques  Abram  Van  Kaathoven 
Louis  Stockton  Walton 
Clayton  Demart  Washburn 
Charles  Peter  White 
Henry  Strauss  Wieder 
Ira  Solomon  Wile 
John  Crawford  Wilkins 
Ernest  Ward  Willetts  _ 
Benjamin   Gardner  Wilson 
Jenner  Wood 


Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery 


Clarence  Edson  Abbott 

Ralph  Winslow  Babcock 

John  Michael  Baum 

Charles  Jeremiah   Berrick 

Leon  Thomas  Bigham 

Daniel  Blair 

William  Horace  Bolton 

Frank  Brown  Bostwick 

Arthur  Grossman   Whitmore  Bowen 

Richard  Sawyer  Brenton 

Roy  Franklin  Brode 

William  Burrows,  Jr. 

Paul  Robertson  Byerly 

George  Walker  Cairoli 

John  Grundy  Clayton 

James  Gerald  Clune 

Samuel  William  Collin 


Cornelius  George  Comegys 
Horace  Cribbs  Cope 
John  Wesley  Corderman 
George  Willis  Crowell 
Horace  Middaugh  Cumbler 
William  Wright  Daniel 
David    Philip  Deatrick 
Leverett  Curtis  De  Land 
Harvey  Seymour  De  Witt 
William  Henry  Diller 
Harry  Leonard  Dorrell 
Walter  Edwin  Drumheller 
Robert  Montgomery  Dunlap 
Eugene   Brayton   Eaton 
Earl  Chapman  Fairweather 
Leo  Nicholas   Fischer 
Thomas  Henry  Fitchie 


Degrees  in  Course. 


Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery— Continued 


Timothy  Paul  Flanagan 

Arthur  Hynes  Fleming 

Henry   Fowler 

Richard  C   Fowler 

James  Warren  Freas 

Chai  les  Morley  French 

Anton  Henry  Gaede 

Daniel   Staples  Gardner 

Matthew  Henry  Garvin 

Charles   Starr   Geary 

Halbert   Cecil   Glendining 

John  Hooper  Goodwin 

Jehu  Thomas  Gore 

George  Wilbert  Graham 

Arthur  Haas 

William  George  Hanrahan 

Charles  Evan  Heald 

Arthur  Edward  Healy 

George  Godfrey  Herr 

Clarence  Henry  Hertz 

Edgar  Daniel  Hinkle 

John  Henry  Hinton 

George  Willard  Hobby 

Robert  Henry  Ivy 

George  Clarence  Jewell 

Archer  Jordan 

Walter  Earl  Joslyn 

Charles  Maurice  Kaufmann 

Harry  Austin  Kramer 

George  Irving  Laing 

Norman  Hamilton  Laughlin 

Arthur  Edward  Lebo 

Hervey  Piatt  Lees 

George  Stevenson  Brewster  Leonard 

William  Ernest  Lowe 

Herbert  Warren  Lummis 

John   Paris  McLachlan 

William    John    McLaughlin 

Gabriel  Ruperto  Machado 

Guillermo  Juan   Machado 

Robert  Macleay 

Walter  Lee  Mancill 

El  Dorado  Manley,  Jr. 

George  Pearson  Marvin 


William  Black  Mausteller 

Charles  Christian  Mehler 

Ashbel  Fitch  Meserve 

Edwin  Samuel  Metzger 

Clive   Wager   Monfort 

Charles  Leonard  Moore 

Guido  Miiller 

Allan  Munro  Newman 

Harry  Barton  Ogden 

Jose  Pereda 

Harold  Goodwin  Perkins 

Henry  Herman  Peter 

Moritz  Emmerich  Amandus  Pfliiger 

Elias  Briggs  Prentiss 

Walter  Garnet  Price 

William  Arthur  Roberts 

George  Gaston  Robin 

Matthew  Francis  Ronan 

Harry  Detwiler  Saylor 

Edward   M    Schultz 

Chester  Milton  Scripture 

Joseph  Aloysius  Sheehan 

Milton  Leopold  Simon 

John  Gray  Singer 

Claude  Malsan  Smith 

Frank   Wesley   Smith 

Theodore   Page   Snook 

Harry    Dufford    Spangenberg 

Otto  John  Specker 

John  Arthur   Standen 

Joseph   Samuel    Stevenson 

Ernest  Earl   Stillman 

Robert  Hallock  Wright  Strang 

Henry  Creswell  Doidge  Taunton 

John  Frederick  Teufert 

Oliver  Beale  Townshcnd 

Harry  White  Van  Buskirk 

J  Smith  Van  Valkenburgh 

Raymond  Hubert  Van  Valkenburgh 

George  Van  Wickle  Voorhees 

Leon  Tucker  Wasley 

Daniel    Harry    Wetzel 

George  Alfred  Wilson,  Jr. 

Oscar  Zimmerman 


Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine 


Sumner  Cain  Babson 
Howard  Baker 
Harry   Chain  Bassler 
Fred  Carlton  Bigelow 
Frederick  Henry  Bradley 
Samuel  Burrows 
Guy  Taintor  Cole 
Herman  Harlow  Delano 
Hyna    Feigenbaum 
Frank  Urich  Fernsler 
William  Henry  Glass 


Arthur  Atwell  Harmon 
Joseph  Arthur  McClintock 
Anthony  Joseph  McCloskey 
George  Lazarus  Nicholas 
Kenneth  Edward  Paget 
Robert   O   Rothermel 
Oscar  Follett  Stearns 
Joseph  Winder  Vansant 
Frederick  Weitzel 
Benjamin  Tilghman  Woodward 
John  Henry  Zollinger 


lo  Certificates. 

By  the  College  Faculty: 

CERTIFICATES  OF  PROFICIENCY 

IN  ARCHITECTURE 

Peter  De  Gelleke,  Jr.  John  Gerhardt  Dentz 

Charles  Edward  Williams,  Jr. 

IN  BANKING  AND  BUSINESS  PRACTICE 


Albert  Crawford  Greene  Allison 
Harry  Kennedy  Cortright 
Henry  Stanley  Denny 
James  Alfred  Hayes,  Jr. 

IN  BIOLOGY 

Matthew  Howard  Ames 
Peter  Boysen 
Franklin  Dake  Dickson 

IN  CHEMISTRY 

Sidney  Fletcher  Mihalovitch 

IN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

Howard  Warner  Arrison 

in;;;interior  decoration 

Eleanor  Frederica  Crownfield 

IN^FINANCE  AND  ECONOMY 
Bernard  Bloch 

IN  MUSIC 

Charles  Andrew  Brown 
Ethel  Fanny  Firmin 
Charlotte  Howard 
Mary  Cecelia  Keefe 
Mary  Douglas  Kromer 


William  Frederick  Metzger 
Isma  Berringer  Pulaski 
Wilbert  Nichols  Williams 


Oscar  Lotz 

John  Williamson  Price,  Jr. 

Edward  Mercur  Williams 


Frank  Emerson  Walker 
Thomas  Massey  Woodward 
Anne  Melanie  Hansen 
Albert  Watson  Morton 


Stanley  Cooper  Muschamp,  Jr. 
Jessie  Elizabeth  Robbins 
Henry  Rossiter  Vedder 
Helene  Maynard  White 


In  the  College  , 


SENIOR   HONORS 


IN  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 

James  Pyle  Wickersham  Crawford 
Ralph  Berrell  Evans 
Everett  Stanley  Konantz 
William  Ossian  Milton 


Sidney  Jose  Osborn 
Claude  Lehman  Roth 
George  Alvin  Snook 


Honors,  1 1 

IN  BIOLOGY 

Nelson  Wilson  Janney 

IN  CIVIL  ENGINPJERING 

Jacob  Loewenstein 

IN  FINANCE  AND  ECONOMY 

Frederick  Peirce  William  Philip  Rech 

IN  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

Paul  Eckert  Good  Snowden  Bayard  Redfield 


iH  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LAW: 

Entitled  to  graduate  summa  cum  laude: 

Horace  Stern 
Entitled  to  graduate  cum  laude: 

Thomas  Ignatius  Parkinson  Charles  Sumner  Wesley 

Samuel  Richardson  Rosengarten 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  entitled  to  honors  for  the  year,  each 
man  having  a  general  average  of  90  or  above  for  his  third  year  work : 
John  Wallace  DeBeque  Farris  Horace  Stern 

Thomas  Ignatius  Parkinson  Donald  Henry  Yost 

Samuel  Richardson  Rosengarten  Charles  Sumner  Wesley 

William  Wagner  Staake 


IN  THE  COLLEGE: 

I. 

Entrance  Prizes 

1.  The  Eugene  Delano  Prize,  for  the  best  special  examination  in  the 
French  and  German  required  for  entrance  to  College.  To  Joseph  Albert 
Beck. 

2.  A  prize,  offered  by  the  Class  of  1880,  for  the  best  special  examina- 
tion in  Mathematics,  by  a  candidate  for  admission  to  the  courses  in  Arts 
and  Science.    To  Joseph  Barnard  Walton. 

XL 

Faculty  Prizes 

I.  A  prize  for  the  best  Essay  in  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy  by 
a  member  of  the  Senior  Class.  Subject:  John  Locke's  Theory  of  Knowl- 
edge.   To  Herman  Girvin  Cuthbert. 


12  Prizes, 

2.  A  prize  for  the  best  examination  by  a  member  of  the  Freshman 
Class  on  Greek  Prose  Composition  with  the  Accents.  To  Wilton  Wallace 
Blancke. 

3.  A  prize  to  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class,  for  the  most  meritorious 
work  in  the  German  Literature  and  Language  over  and  above  the  regular 
course.     (Not  awarded.) 

4.  A  prize  to  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class,  for  the  most  meritorious 
work  in  the  French  Literature  and  Language  over  and  above  the  regular 
course.  Equally  to  Edward  Isaac  Nathans  and  James  Pyle  Wickersham 
Crawford. 

5.  A  first  prize  and  a  second  prize  for  the  best  and  second  best  exami- 
nation on  the  Lectures  on  Quaternions  given  to  the  Voluntary  Junior  Class. 
To  Jonathan  Jones  and  Thomas  Carlyle  Jones,  respectively. 

6.  A  prize  for  the  best  Essay  in  History  and  English  Literature  by  a 
member  of  the  Senior  Class.  Subject:  William  Prynne.  (Not  competed 
for.) 

7.  A  prize  for  the  best  Essay  by  a  member  of  the  Junior  Class.  Sub- 
ject: The  Works  of  William  Penn.    To  Simon  Wendkos. 

8.  A  first  prize  and  a  second  prize  for  the  best  and  second  best  Decla- 
mation by  a  member  of  the  Sophomore  Class,  the  contest  being  open  to  the 
public.    To  William  Otto  Miller  and  Arthur  Cleveland,  respectively. 

9.  A  first  prize  and  a  second  prize  for  the  best  and  second  best  prepa- 
rations illustrating  the  anatomy  of  any  vegetable.  To  Marion  MacKenzie. 
and  Isaac  Feinberg,  respectively. 

10.  A  first  prize  and  a  second  prize  for  the  best  and  second  best  prepa- 
rations illustrating  the  anatomy  or  embryology  of  any  animal.  To  Lucy 
Middleton  Griscom  and  Lucy  Manter,  respectively. 

11.  A  prize  to  the  member  of  the  Sophomore  Class  who  shall  pass  the 
best  special  examination  in  sight  reading  of  Latin.  To  Robert  Thomp- 
son McCracken  ;  Honorable  Mention  of  Arthur  Cleveland. 

12.  A  prize  to  the  member  of  the  Sophomore  Class  who  shall  pass 
the  best  special  examination  in  sight  reading  of  Greek.  To  Wesley  Lynn 
Hemphill;  Honorable  Mention  of  Gordon  Vincent  Hoskins  and  Thomas 
Ellis  Robins. 

III. 

Prizes  Founded  by  Organizations 

I.  The  Henry  Reed  Prize,  founded  by  the  Society  of  the  Alumni,  for 
the  best  English  Essay  by  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class.  Subject:  Giles^ 
and  Phineas  Fletcher,    To  George  Alvin  Snook. 
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2.  A  prize  for  the  best,  and  a  prize  for  the  second  best,  Latin  Essay 
by  a  member  of  the  Graduating  Class,  offered  by  the  Society  of  the  Alumni. 
To  Hyman  Leo  Grabosky  and  Sidney  Jose  Osborn,  respectively. 

3.  A  prize  for  the  best,  and  a  prize  for  the  second  best,  Original  Decla- 
mation by  a  member  of  the  Junior  Class,  offered  by  the  Society  of  the 
Alumni.  To  Milton  Benneville  Stallman  and  Henry  Corneau  Diller, 
respectively. 

4.  The  Joseph  Warner  Yardley  Prize,  founded  by  the  Class  of  1877 
in  memory  of  their  classmate,  for  the  best  Thesis  in  Political  Economy  by 
a  member  of  the  Senior  Class.  Subject:  Reciprocity  Between  American 
States.     (Not  competed  for.) 

5.  A  prize  founded  by  the  Phi  Kappa  Sigma  Fraternity  in  honor  of 
their  founder,  Samuel  Brown  Wylie  Mitchell,  M.  D.,  of  the  Class  of 
1852,  for  the  best  work  in  English  Composition  done  during  the  year  by 
a  member  of  the  Sophomore  Class.  To  William  Herbert  Gordon  Mac- 
kay;  Honorable  Mention  of  Isaac  Feinberg,  Robert  Thompson  Mc- 
Cracken,  Layton  Barton  Register  and  Thomas  Ellis  Robins. 

6.  The  Assayers  and  Miners  Gangue  offers  a  prize  to  Post-Seniors 
in  Chemistry  and  Seniors  in  Chemistry  (four-year  course).  To  George 
Fay  Gracey. 

7.  The  National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 
Prize  for  the  best  essay  on  some  subject  connected  with  American  Revolu- 
tionary History.    Open  only  to  Juniors.     (Not  competed  for.) 

8.  The  "Sons  of  the  Revolution^*  Prize.  The  Pennsylvania  Society 
of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  offers  annually  a  first  prize  and  a  second 
prize  for  the  best  and  second  best  essays  on  some  subject  connected  with 
the  Revolutionary  Period  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  First  prize  to 
Thomas  Henry  Walnut,  Jr.     Second  prize  to  Clinton  Nevins  Laird. 

9.  The  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  Fraternity  offers  its  Table  at  Woods* 
Holl  Laboratory,  Mass.,  for  the  summer  of  1902,  as  a  prize  to  students  in 
the  courses  in  Biology.    To  Adeline  Hyneman  Jacobs. 

10.  The  Pennsylvania  Society  of  New  York  offers  annually  a  first 
prize  and  a  second  prize  for  the  best  and  second  best  historical  essays  on 
some  subject  relating  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Competition  is  open 
to  the  members  of  the  Senior  Class  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  and 
the  Lehigh  University.  Subject:  The  Influences  That  Laid  the  Founda- 
tions in  Pennsylvania.     (Not  competed  for.) 

11.  The  T-Square  Club  of  Philadelphia  offers  annually  two  prizes 
of  membership  in  the  organization.  They  are  awarded  in  October  of  each 
year  to  those  two  members  of  the  Senior  and  Second-year  Special  Classes 
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in  Architecture,  respectively,  who  present  the  best  set  of  drawings  executed 
in  course.  The  prize  memberships  cover  the  period  of  the  student's  connec- 
tion with  the  University,  without  the  payment  of  dues.  To  Julian  Fran- 
CIS  Abele  and  Midgley  Walter  Hill. 

12.  The  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  offers  annually  a  prize  for  the  best 
essay  presented  by  any  member  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  Classes  in  the 
College,  on  a  subject  relating  to  pre-Revolutionary  Colonial  History,  and 
approved  by  the  Society.  Subject :  Colonial  Taxation  and  the  American 
Revolution.     To  Thomas  Henry  Walnut,  Jr. 

13.  The  Priestley  Club,  composed  of  Alumni  of  the  Chemical  Depart- 
ment, offers  annually  a  prize  to  that  member  of  the  Graduating  Class 
(Post-Senior  or  Senior,  four-year  courses.  Regular  or  Special),  whose 
work  in  Chemistry  for  that  year  is  most  meritorious.  To  John  Howard 
Graham. 

IV. 

Prizes  Founded  by  Individuals 

1.  A  prize  founded  by  Henry  LaBarre  Jayne,  of  the  Class  of  1879, 
for  the  best  English  Composition  by  a  member  of  the  Freshman  Class. 
Subject:  The  Ballads  of  Robin  Hood.     (Not  awarded.) 

2.  A  prize  founded  by  D.  Van  Nostrand,  Esq.,  for  the  member  of  the 
Junior  Class  in  Civil  Engineering  who  attains  the  highest  general  average 
of  scholarship.    To  William  Thomas  Leggo. 

3.  The  George  Allen  Memorial  Prizes,  founded  by  Joseph  G.  Rosen- 
garten,  Esq.,  and  offered  to  members  of  the  Junior  Class  taking  the  Greek 
and  Latin  courses,  as  follows : 

In  Latin.  Equally  to  George  William  McClelland  and  Milton  Ben- 
neville  Stallman.  Second  Prize  (offered  by  the  Faculty).  To  Daniel 
David  Luckenbill. 

In  Greek.  To  Robert  Thomas  Moore.  Second  Prize  (offered  by  the 
Faculty).     To  Milton  Benneville  Stallman. 

4.  The  Willis  Terry  Prizes. — The  following  prizes,  open  only  to  stu- 
dents in  the  course  in  Finance  and  Economy,  have  been  established  by 
Henry  C.  Terry,  Esq.,  as  a  memorial  to  his  son,  Willis  Terry,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Class  of  1896 : 

a.  A  prize  for  the  student  of  the  Freshman  Class  who  shall  have  the 
best  standing  for  the  year.     To  Joseph  Albert  Beck. 

h.  A  prize  for  the  student  of  the  Sophomore  Class  who  shall  have  the 
best  standing  for  the  year.    To  James  Alfred  Hayes,  Jr. 

c.  A  prize  for  the  student  of  the  Junior  Class  who  shall  have  the 
best  standing  for  the  year.    To  Jacob  Albert  Huntzinger. 
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d.  A  prize  for  the  student  of  the  Senior  Class  who  shall  have  the  best 
standing  for  the  year.    To  Frederick  Peirce. 

The  recipient  of  the  prize  in  any  year  shall  not  be  eligible  for  the 
prize  in  succeeding  years. 

e.  A  prize  to  be  awarded  annually  to  a  student  of  the  Senior  Class; 
the  recipient  to  be  designated  as  the  Willis  Terry  Graduate  Scholar  for 
the  following  year.  Subject:  Recent  Development  in  Railway  Consolida- 
tion.    To  Albert  Adam   Custard. 

5.  Two  Debating  Prizes^  established  by  William  West  Frazier,  Jr., 
a  first  prize  and  a  second  prize,  awarded  in  a  public  debating  contest.  To 
John  Wallace  DeBeque  Farris,  '02  Law,  and  Horace  Stern,  '02  Law, 
respectively. 

6.  The  Frazier^  Prize.  George  H.  Frazier,  Esq.,  of  the  Class  of  1887, 
offers  annually  a  prize  of  a  standard  work  in  literature,  to  be  chosen  by 
him,  and  of  a  value  of  one  hundred  dollars,  to  the  student  in  the  College  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who,  being  a  member  of  the  football  team, 
baseball  team,  track  team,  or  of  the  crew,  shall  attain  the  highest  standing 
in  scholarship.  To  Robert  Howard  Eisenbrey. 

7.  The  Arthur  Spayd  Brooke  Memorial  Prize  in  the  School  of 
Architecture,  awarded  annually  to  that  student  in  Architecture  whose  entire 
work  for  the  year  shows  the  highest  general  excellence.  To  Thornton 
Oakley. 

8.  The  Chilton  Prize,  offered  by  Harris  J.  Chilton,  Esq.,  for  the 
best  Essay  on  Compulsory  Voting.  Restricted  to  Seniors  in  the  College 
and  regular  students  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy  (Graduate  School). 
(Award  to  be  announced  later.) 

9.  The  J.  S.  H.  Prizes. — The  following  prizes  are  offered  in  the 
Departments  of  Biology  and  Architecture: 

(a)  In  the  Department  of  Biology. 

A  prize  offered  to  the  student  in  the  First- Year  Class  in  the  four- 
year  course,  or  the  two-year  course,  who,  having  taken  the  entrance  exami- 
nations without  conditions,  shall  have  the  highest  standing  in  the  class: 
the  term  standing  and  conduct  to  be  determining  factors,  as  well  as  the 
standing  for  examinations.     (Not  awarded.) 

(b)  In  the  Department  of  Architecture. 

To  the  students  in  Interior  Decoration,  a  prize  is  open  similar  in  all 
respects  to  that  in  Biology,  provided  such  students  have  taken  the  full 
entrance  requirements  for  the  Department  of  Architecture.  (Not 
awarded.) 

10.  The  John  Stewardson  Memorial  Scholarship  in  Architec- 
ture.— The  value  of  this  Scholarship  is  one  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
holder  is  required  to  spend  one  year  in  travel  and  in  the  study  of  archi- 
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lecture  in  Europe  under  the  direction  of  the  Managing  Committee.  The 
award  is  made  annually  to  that  candidate  successful  in  the  final  examina- 
tion in  design.  To  John  Molitor,  of  Philadelphia;  First  Mention,  Walter 
W.  JuDELL,  of  Philadelphia;  Second  Mention,  Alexander  James  Harper, 
B.  S.  in  Arch.,  of  Lowell,  Mass. 


m  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LAW: 

Horace  Stern  has  been  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Department  of  Law 
for  one  year. 

The  Faculty  Prizes,  for  the  best  written  examination  with  all  the 
Professors.  In  the  Third-year,  to  Horace  Stern;  Honorable  Mention  of 
Thomas  Ignatius  Parkinson  and  William  Wagner  Staake. 

The  p.  Pemberton  Morris  Prize,  for  the  best  written  examination  in 
Evidence,  Pleading  and  Practice  at  Law  and  in  Equity.  To  Horace  Stern  ; 
Honorable  Mention  of  Thomas  Ignatius  Parkinson  and  Donald  Henry 
Yost. 

The  Sharswood  Prize,  established  by  the  Alumni  of  the  Department 
of  Law,  for  the  best  Essay  by  a  member  of  the  Graduating  Class.  (Not 
awarded.) 

The  Meredith  Prize,  established  by  the  Alumni  of  the  Department  of 
Law,  for  the  second  best  Essay  by  a  member  of  the  Graduating  Class.  (Not 
awarded.) 


IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE: 

The  Alumni  Medal,  with  an  accompanying  purse  of  Fifty  Dollars,  to 
the  member  of  the  Graduating  Class  who  attains  the  highest  general  aver- 
age in  examination.    To  William  W  Richardson. 

The  Prize  of  One  Hundred  Dollars,  offered  by  a  friend  of  the  Depart- 
ment, to  the  member  of  the  Graduating  Class  who  passes  the  best  examina- 
tion in  Obstetrics.    To  Benjamin  Franklin  Roller. 

The  Prize  of  an  Obstetrical  Forceps,  offered  by  the  Professor  of 
Obstetrics,  to  the  member  of  the  Graduating  Class  who  furnishes  the  best 
report  of  a  case  of  Obstetrics  occurring  in  the  University  Maternity  Hos- 
pital.   To  Sidney  Kinsman  Fenollosa. 

The  Zentmayer  Prize  of  a  Microscope  for  the  best  examination  in 
Histology  and  Embryology.  To  Henry  Martyn  Metcalf;  Honorable 
Mention  of  Harry  Abraham  Schatz. 
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m  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE: 

The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Prize  of  one  hundred  dollars,  awarded  to  the 
member  of  the  Graduating  Class  who,  in  the  three  years  spent  in  the 
Veterinary  Department  of  the  University,  attains  the  highest  general 
average  in  examinations.     To  William  Henry  Glass. 

A  prize  of  an  Ecraseur,  offered  by  a  friend  of  the  Department,  to  the 
member  of  the  Second-year  Class  who  passes  the  best  examinations  in 
Veterinary  Anatomy.    To  Frank  Briard. 


GRADUATION  SERMON. 

Preached  before  the  Graduating  Classes  of  1902,  in  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Philadelphia, 
Sunday,  June  15,  1902. 

By  the  Rev.   Elwood  Worcester,  S.  T.  D. 

Text: — "Rejoice,  O  young  man  in  thy  youth;  and  let  thy  heart 
cheer  thee  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  and  walk  in  the  ways  of  thine 
heart,  and  in  the  sight  of  thine  eyes;  but  know  thou  that  for  all  these 
things  God  will  bring  thee  into  judgment. 

I  should  like  to  believe,  gentlemen,  that  you  feel  as  much 
pleasure  in  this  service  as  I  feel.  To  me  your  presence  here  is 
a  pleasant  sight.  I  like  to  think  of  the  friendship  which  pre- 
vails and  which  ought  to  prevail  between  the  church  and  the 
university,  the  two  teachers  and  guardians  of  the  higher  life 
of  man.  It  is  a  pleasant  thought  that  at  this  important 
moment  of  your  lives  you  pause  to  receive  the  blessing  of 
religion,  to  ask  God's  pardon  for  the  past,  to  ask  God's  blessing 
for  the  future.  I  consider  it  a  rare  privilege  to  be  permitted 
to  address  you  to-day,  and  I  promise  you  that  whatever  my 
words  shall  lack,  they  shall  be  at  least  simple,  sincere  and 
inoffensive. 

I  venture  to  believe  that  if  our  grandfathers  and  great-grand- 
fathers could  return  for  a  little  while  to  earth,  one  of  the  things 
which  would  surprise  them  most  would  be  the  labor  that  is 
imposed  upon  youth.  That  the  ancients  did  not  take  the  severe 
view  of  education  which  we  take  is  proved  by  the  very  word 
school.  School  to  them  meant  play,  Schole,  leisure,  rest,  ease. 
To  go  to  school,  Scholazo,  was  to  have  nothing  to  do.  I  do 
not  assert  that  this  conception  of  schools  and  schooling  has 
altogether  disappeared  from  the  minds  of  young  men.  But  I  do 
say  that  those  wise  men  who  have  oversight  of  our  great  insti- 
tutions of  learning  are  doing  what  they  can  to  make  that  view 
unpopular,  and  I  may  also  say  that  it  is  a  view  no  longer  held 
by  young  men  whose  minds  are  open  to  the  ideals  of  their  age, 
and  who  are  alive  to  the  opportunities  of  the  world  in  which 
they  are  to  live. 

On  the  contrary,  as  I  have  said,  one  of  the  most  striking 
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signs  of  our  times  is  the  labor  it  imposes  upon  youth.  Cer- 
tainly the  most  significant  spiritual  fact  in  the  past  fifty  years 
of  our  history  is  the  development  of  that  vast  graduated  com- 
plex system  of  education  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  train  the 
minds  and  characters  of  the  young.  For  this  end  no  sacrifice 
is  too  great,  no  legitimate  undertaking  too  costly.  For  this 
end  our  government,  which  ordinarily  takes  a  somewhat  par- 
simonious view  of  its  duties  to  individuals,  pours  out  its 
treasures  like  water.  To  this  sacred  cause  come  the  princely 
gifts  of  individuals.  The  necessity  of  education  is  the  one 
appeal  that  is  never  made  in  vain. 

Experienced  men  of  affairs,  men  who  learned  their  wisdom 
in  the  hard  school  of  the  great  world,  frequently  men  who  had 
but  slender  educational  opportunities  themselves,  have  come  to 
feel  that  they  can  make  no  better  use  of  their  vast  wealth  than 
ini  making  life  easier  for  those  that  shall  come  after  them. 
Accordingly  we  have  entered  a  new  era  of  vast  benefactions. 
Scarcely  a  week  passes  that  we  do  not  hear  of  some  great  gift 
bestowed  on  an  institution  of  higher  learning.  All  over  the 
country  solid  and  enduring  buildings  are  rising,  consecrated 
to  an  intellectual  ideal.  Old  colleges  and  universities  are 
enriched  and  new  ones  rise  like  magic.  In  the  history  of 
Christendom  there  is  but  one  phenomenon  comparable  to  this. 
That  occurred  in  ''the  ages  of  faith"  when  similar  gifts  poured 
into  the  church — in  both  cases  the  result  of  boundless  faith.  I 
said  that  the  intention  of  these  benevolent  millionaires  was  to 
make  life  easier  for  those  who  are  to  come  after  them.  The 
direct  outcome  of  their  benefactions,  however,  would  seem  to 
be  the  very  opposite.  The  result  of  their  efforts  thus  far  is 
precisely  parallel  to  the  result  of  the  introduction  of  machinery. 
The  general  efficiency  of  human  life  has  been  vastly  increased, 
and  in  spite  of  all  labor-saving  machines  the  labor  imposed 
upon  individuals  has  also  increased.  As  the  ideals  and  oppor- 
tunities of  education  have  risen,  the  difficulty  and  labor  involved 
in  obtaining  an  education  have  risen  with  them.  The  years  of 
pupilage  have  lengthened  and  the  tasks  devolving  upon  early 
life  have  grown  heavier.  We  see  signs  of  this  everywhere, 
in  the  tendency  of  all  good  colleges  to  raise  their  standard  of 
admission,  to  lengthen  their  courses,  and  to  shorten  their  vaca- 
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tions.  We  see  it  in  a  growing  tendency  to  demand  a  course  in 
liberal  arts  as  a  preparation  to  professional  studies,  in  elaborate 
and  fascinating  post-graduate  courses,  in  the  summer  school, 
which  is  perhaps  the  opening  wedge  to  an  academic  year  that 
shall  consist  of  twelve  calendar  months.  In  short  the  ten- 
dency of  the  times,  not  only  in  our  land  but  in  all  civilized 
lands,  is  to  lengthen  the  period  of  youth  and  to  fill  those  youth- 
ful years  with  hard  labor. 

It  may  perhaps  not  be  without  interest  to  you  to  consider 
the  causes  of  this  experiment  of  our  civilization,  of  which  at 
present  you  are  the  subjects — I  will  not  say  the  victims.  The 
biological  discovery  on  which  the  lamented  John  Fiske  prob- 
ably most  prided  himself  was  that  the  progress  of  the  human 
race  has  been  effected  largely  through  the  lengthening  of  the 
period  of  youth.  Believe  me,  it  is  this  inexorable  law  that  is 
at  the  bottom  of  your  troubles.  At  the  present  time  the  higher 
branches  of  the  human  race  are  advancing  with  rapid  strides. 
Life  is  daily  becoming  more  highly  organized,  more  complex; 
that  is  to  say,  more  difficult.  But  for  a  man  to  become  an 
effective  part  of  this  delicate  and  highly  wrought  mechanism  he 
himself  must  not  only  possess  power,  but  power  under  control, 
power  that  can  be  applied  at  a  definite  point  when  it  is  needed, 
and  that  can  work  in  a  definite  direction.  The  opportunities 
open  to  our  grandfathers  to  enrich  themselves  through  for- 
tunate discoveries  or  by  obtaining  valuables  from  those 
unaware  of  their  value  have  become  so  small  as  to  be  negligible. 
More  important  discoveries  are  made  to-day  than  ever  before, 
but  they  are  not  made  by  chance,  but  by  highly  specialized 
scientific  induction.  The  chance  to  lead  a  distinguished  life 
only  by  virtue  of  good  manners,  wit,  and  the  traditions  of  a 
good  family  has  practically  disappeared,  and  in  place  of  these 
charming  accomplishments,  useful  knowledge,  seriousness  and 
an  incredible  capacity  of  work  are  the  avenues  of  distinction. 
In  short,  the  higher  humanity  rises  and  the  further  it  progresses, 
the  greater  the  task  imposed  upon  the  individual  in  a  few 
short  years  to  follow  its  immense  march  and  to  rise  to  its  height. 
Our  modem  life,  in  spite  of  the  traditions  of  this  great  city  of 
ours,  takes  little  account  of  the  hereditary  qualities  of  certain 
chosen   families.     The  culture  of  the  individual  has  become 
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with  us  of  the  first  importance.  And  because  youth  is  the 
period  in  which  change  and  improvement  are  possible,  because 
it  is  the  period  in  which  lessons  learned  can  be  put  into  prac- 
tice, youth  has  been  seized,  taken  captive,  filled  with  arduous 
tasks.  The  struggle  for  existence  has  been  transferred  to  the 
domain  of  the  schools.  There  the  decisive  battles  of  life  are 
really  fought.  Hence  the  supreme  importance  of  what  we  call 
education.  For  that  your  parents,  your  friends,  your  country, 
are  willing  to  make  great  sacrifices. 

They  do  not  begrudge  you  those  long  years  spent  in  appar- 
ently unproductive  labor,  because  your  parents  and  friends 
know  that  your  future  happiness  and  well-being  can  best  be 
secured  in  this  way,  and  your  country  knows  that  its  greatness 
can  be  maintained  in  no  other  way.  When  you  do  attack  the 
real  problems  of  life  you  will  attack  them  with  vigor.  You 
will  not  fall  below  the  standard  of  those  who  have  preceded 
you. 

But  in  consequence  of  all  this,  on  you  devolves  much  hard- 
ship. I  should  not  be  sincere  with  you  if  I  deceived  you  on 
this  point.  Life  is  grave  and  full  of  responsibilities.  That 
constitutes  its  nobility.  The  watchword  I  offer  to-day  is 
that  which  the  dying  Septimius  Severus  passed  to  his  legion — 
Laboremus.  Your  time  of  life  does  not  permit  of  idleness, 
or  too  much  pleasure.  No  one  at  the  outset  of  an  unknown 
and  dangerous  journey  will  stop  long  to  pluck  flowers.  No 
wise  man  will  waste  or  soil  the  provisions  he  carries  on  which 
sooner  or  later  his  life  will  depend. 

Is  this  a  sad  thought?  Sad  only  to  cowards  and  to  lovers 
of  pleasures.  But  to  those  who  feel  the  generous  courage  of 
youth  in  their  hearts,  to  those  who  know  that  man  can  become 
great  in  no  other  way  than  by  his  work,  it  is  an  inspiring 
thought.  Bless,  then,  the  kind  Providence  that  has  given  you 
such  a  country  as  yours,  devoted  teachers,  excellent  parents,  a 
thousand  opportunities  which  idle,  inert,  lazy  barbarism  could 
never  give  you. 

If  the  path  on  which  you  must  make  your  way  led  through 
barren  deserts  in  which  there  was  nothing  to  inspire  the  imag- 
ination, to  call  into  play  the  higher  qualities  of  heart  and  mind 
and  to  ennoble  character,  then  I  might  pity  you.     But  when 
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I  think  what  a  path  yours  has  been  and  is  to  be,  the  path 
that  the  noblest  of  mankind  have  trod,  strewn  with  great 
achievements  and  rendered  glorious  by  the  companionship  of 
great  men,  I  feel  nothing  but  envy  for  you,  especially  because 
you  are  making  this  journey  in  the  strength  of  youth,  and  are 
still  able  to  see  the  v/orld  through  the  veil  of  youth's  divine 
illusions.  "Blessed  are  the  eyes  that  see  the  things  that  ye 
see,  and  the  ears  that  hear  the  things  that  ye  hear.  For  I  say 
unto  you  many  prophets  and  righteous  men  have  desired  to 
see  the  things  that  ye  see,  and  have  not  seen  them,  and  to  hear 
the  things  that  ye  hear,  and  have  not  heard  them." 

Possibly  you  do  not  appreciate  the  blessedness  of  the  lot 
that  has  fallen  to  you  because  you  have  made  no  great  sarifices 
for  it.  You  may  not  know  what  it  is  to  feel  yourself  thrust 
out  of  the  world  of  life.  Will  you  pardon  me  a  personal 
reminiscence  ?  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  through  circumstances 
I  need  not  relate  I  found  myself  condemned  to  a  life  of  hard 
manual  labor.  I  say  condemned,  but  I  was  happy  in  my  work 
until  one  day,  the  most  solemn  of  my  life,  when  in  consequence 
of  one  of  those  invisible  motions  of  God's  Spirit,  my  soul 
awoke.  I  saw  as  in  a  flash  of  lightning  the  vast  and  eternal 
world  of  the  spirit,  of  thought,  of  the  ideal,  and  also  that  that 
world  was  apparently  forever  closed  to  me.  To  the  day  of  my 
death  I  shall  never  forget  the  pain  of  this  discovery.  My  path 
seemed  to  me  to  lead  to  outer  darkness,  for  I  saw  myself  cut 
off  from  all  those  things  which  I  suddenly  realized  I  loved  bet- 
ter than  life  itself.  Then  I  became  happy,  for  I  thought  I  saw 
the  solution  of  my  difficulties.  I  would  push  my  truck  for  ten 
hours  a  day  and  I  would  study  for  six  hours.  I  pursued  this 
plan  inflexibly,  working  from  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  to 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  until  it  brought  me  to  the  verge  of  the 
grave.  Having  satisfied  myself  that  nothing  but  death  lay  in 
that  direction,  I  renounced  my  means  of  subsistence,  and  with 
a  few  dollars  in  my  pocket  I  entered  the  city  of  New  York,  an 
absolute  stranger,  casting  myself  wholly  upon  the  mercy  of 
God,  and  determined  to  get  what  education  this  country  could 
afford  me.  I  suffered  what  a  sensitive,  lonely  child  was  likely 
to  suffer  under  such  circumstances.  I  need  not  recount  my 
hardships,  although  I  will  yield  to  none  of  you  on  that  point. 
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For  eight  years  I  persevered  in  my  undertaking,  and  during 
those  eight  years  "the  barrel  of  meal  wasted  not  and  the  cruse 
of  oil  did  not  fail  until  the  day  that  the  Lord  sent  rain  upon 
the  earth."  But  I  want  to  bear  my  testimony,  and  I  hope  from 
my  lips  it  will  be  believed,  that  the  sufferings,  the  labors  and 
the  hardships  were  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  blessed- 
ness of  feeling  my  eyes  open  to  the  light  and  truth  taking  pos- 
session of  my  soul.  As  for  the  sacrifices,  they  have  constituted 
moral  capital,  on  which  my  soul  has  drawn  ever  since.  In 
those  solemn  years  I  learned  to  lean  upon  a  higher  power,  to 
believe  in  a  supreme  law  of  reason  and  of  love  that  no  sophis- 
tries of  man  have  ever  caused  me  to  doubt.  Had  I  died  during 
those  years  I  should  have  died  happy  in  God's  debt,  for  He  had 
showed  me  His  face. 

That  is  the  view  I  urge  you  to  take  of  the  life  that  now  lies 
before  you.  There  is  but  one  basis  of  a  happy  life — the  prac- 
tice of  virtue  and  the  love  of  truth.  There  is  no  other  great- 
ness for  man  than  the  accomplishment  of  duty.  But  in  the 
accomplishment  of  duty  God  has  infinite  joys  in  store  for  us  in 
the  revelation  of  Himself.  Shall  I  tell  you  the  sum  and  the  end 
of  all  knowledge  ?  It  is  to  know  God.  God  is  the  one  and  the  all, 
the  end  and  the  beginning,  the  center  of  all  circumferences, 
and  the  circumference  of  all  centers.  God  is  the  great  uniting 
bond,  and  the  solution  of  all  contradictions.  But  he  who 
breaks  this  bond  finds  nothing  but  contradictions  in  the  world, 
in  himself,  in  everything.  Therefore  the  problem  of  the  uni- 
verse has  always  seemed  to  me  a  religious  problem.  I  have 
reached  the  point,  I  confess,  where  I  look  with  absolute  in- 
difference on  all  knowledge  which  contains  no  message  from 
God  and  no  word  of  hope  for  the  moral  life  of  man.  I  know 
how  some  men  regard  the  wonderful  expansion  of  knowledge 
and  the  development  of  the  human  mind  of  which  the  century 
just  ended  furnished  so  brilliant  an  example.  There  are  men 
who  hail  with  joy  the  fall  of  every  old  belief  and  every  new 
discovery  in  Nature  as  a  harbinger  of  that  happy  day  when 
atheism  is  to  be  the  creed  of  mankind,  and  when  science  shall 
have  put  down  her  last  enemy,  which  is  immortality.  But  I 
greatly  fear  with  such  men  the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought. 

At  best  it  is  but  the  error  of  a  half-educated  mind.     As 
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Renan  says  somewhere,  "The  most  deceived  man  in  this  world 
is  the  fool  the  day  after  he  has  said  'There  is  no  God.'  "  Mean- 
while the  church  bells  still  peal  out,  and  most  philosophers  can 
understand  their  meaning.  The  mother  performs  the  duties 
of  her  vocation  and  still  gathers  her  children  about  her  knee, 
the  nun  prays  in  solitude,  and  every  young  life  is  haunted  by 
the  thought  of  God  as  the  bird  sings  and  the  bee  gathers  her 
honey.  Amid  the  shadows  and  the  darkness  and  the  absolute 
fluidity  of  human  things  man  maintains  the  Eternal.  Smitten 
to  earth,  he  lifts  his  eyes  to  heaven.  Prove  to  him  that  God 
does  not  dwell  here  and  he  will  seek  Him  there,  until  he  learns 
at  last  that  God  dwells  in  his  own  heart,  and  then  he  is  at  rest. 
The  thought  of  God  spans  the  history  of  humanity  as  the  rain- 
bow hangs  over  the  brink  of  the  waterfall,  always  apparently 
about  to  be  swept  away  by  the  impetuous  waters,  yet  always 
there.  The  water-drops  hum  by,  but  the  calm  rainbow  is  not 
disturbed.  Therefore  I  do  not  fear  that  any  real  knowledge 
will  weaken  your  religious  faith.  I  do  not  dread  for  you  or 
for  our  religion  the  deepest  thought,  the  largest  study,  the 
most  searching  comparison,  for  all  knowledge  pushed  far 
enough  is  knowledge  of  God,  and  all  comparisons  conducted  in 
a  fair  and  honorable  spirit  reveal  the  incomparable  character 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

I  have  said  too  much  of  the  material  advantages  of  educa- 
tion. I  should  travesty  the  experience  of  my  own  life  if  I  gave 
you  the  impression  that  the  real  reward  of  knowledge  is  the 
material  advantages  it  brings,  or  that  the  merely  skillful  engi- 
neer or  the  successful  business  man  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best 
representative  of  the  genus  homo  sapiens.  He  that  is  least 
in  the  kingdom  of  God  is  greater  than  he.  Knowledge  is  one 
of  the  few  things  in  this  world  of  value  for  its  own  sake.  After 
the  service  of  God  and  of  humanity,  it  is  the  most  rational 
passion  known  to  man.  Or  as  Goethe  put  it,  "After  a  good 
conscience  and  good  health,  knowledge  is  the  best  thing  in  the 
world."  I  know  very  well  most  of  the  arguments  that  are 
brought  forward  against  this  view.  I  have  read  with  interest 
the  charge  recently  made  by  one  of  our  most  successful  busi- 
ness men  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  over-educated,  and 
I  remember  that  a  wiser  and  a  greater  man  than  he  said  "He 
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that  increaseth  knowledge  increaseth  sorrow."  Educate  the 
poor,  and  poverty  of  which  before  they  were  hardly  conscious 
becomes  an  oppressive  burden.  Refine  the  spirit,  make  it 
sensitive  to  the  joy  of  existence,  and  it  thrills  with  sorrows  of 
which  it  was  not  formerly  aware.  Set  before  men  the  real 
world,  this  mysterious,  baffling  universe  in  which  good  and 
evil,  wisdom  and  unwisdom  are  so  strangely  intermingled, 
point  out  to  them  that  salvation  lies  within,  that  the  soul  is  its 
own  heaven  or  hell,  teach  them  to  think,  to  speculate,  to  accept 
and  reject  for  themselves,  and  you  destroy  simple  faith  in  abso- 
lute truth  and  you  start  them  on  that  long,  long  search  for  the 
unattainable  that  will  never  be  satisfied  until  the  soul  has  run 
through  eternity  to  infinity. 

It  is  all  true.  The  simple  are  undoubtedly  the  happiest.  To 
find  real  felicity,  we  must  descend  to  the  animal  kingdom,  and 
there  the  happiest  animal  is  the  oyster,  safely  ensconced  between 
his  two  shells;  as  for  the  man,  he  is  never  so  blessed  or  so 
innocently  employed  as  when  he  is  sound  asleep.  But  what  cuts 
all  these  objections  in  two  is  the  fact  that  this  is  not  a  question 
of  happiness,  but  a  question  of  perfection.  The  history  of  the 
human  race  is  nothing  but  the  education  of  mankind.  God 
endowed  humanity  with  its  infinite  capacity  for  improvement  in 
order  that  at  last  it  may  attain  perfection.  I  do  not  believe 
any  human  being  can  be  perfectly  happy  as  long  as  we  see  men 
condemned  to  suffer  without  a  single  moral  thought,  without 
a  perception  of  the  noble  meaning  of  life.  I  do  not  believe 
anyone  in  this  world  can  be  perfectly  happy  so  long  as  he  is 
obliged  to  lower  his  eyes  in  the  presence  of  the  misery  and 
degradation  of  his  fellow-men.  That  is  why  it  is  shocking 
to  me  to  see  educated  persons  closing  the  doors  of  the  temple 
of  the  mind  on  others,  especially  on  the  poor.  They  are  like 
men  who,  having  satisfied  their  own  thirst,  deny  the  water  of 
life  to  the  thirsty.  To  me  it  is  the  source  of  the  deepest  sorrow 
that  all  persons  cannot  possess  the  blessings  God  has  given  me 
to  enjoy,  chief  of  which  I  count  the  knowledge  He  has  granted 
me  of  Himself.  I  cannot  comprehend  how  any  human  being 
permeated  with  the  love  of  God  can  fail  to  be  grieved  that  so 
many  consciences  should  be  forever  closed  to  it.  My  religion 
means  more  to  me  than  it  meant  before  if  I  can  induce  another 
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man  to  accept  it.  What  advantage  is  it  to  the  world  that  seven 
or  eight  minds  should  be  in  possession  of  the  highest  truth? 
How  is  humanity  benefited  by  that?  Not  until  the  truth  is 
broadly  disseminated  and  generally  accepted  does  it  become 
great  and  useful.  It  is  for  that  end  all  noble  minds  labor.  Let 
me  remind  you  of  the  noble  words  of  Augustin  Thierry.  "That 
is  what  I  have  done,"  Thierry  says,  ''and  what  I  would  do 
again  if  another  Hfe  were  granted  me.  Old  and  blind,  and 
suffering  constant  pain,  without  hope  of  recovery,  I  can  bear 
this  testimony  which,  coming  from  my  lips,  I  hope  will  not 
be  open  to  cavil.  There  is  in  this  world  something  better  than 
fortune,  better  even  than  health,  and  that  is  devotion  to  the 
truth."  So  when  I  hear  a  man  talk  who  wishes  to  keep  the 
people  in  blindness  and  ignorance  I  regard  him  either  as  a  very 
selfish  man  or  as  a  man  who  knows  little  of  God. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  remind  ourselves  occasionally  that  the 
fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away,  that  the  things  that  are 
seen  are  temporal  and  that  the  things  unseen,  those  great  facts 
of  the  spiritual  life  that  seem  so  contemptible  to  vulgar  eyes, 
alone  are  eternal.  Let  me  recall  to  you  one  of  the  lessons  of 
former  days.  There  was  a  very  wonderful  nation  in  the  Old 
World  called  the  Phoenicians.  It  is  a  nation  with  which  we  are 
often  compared.  The  Phoenicians  have  been  called  more  than 
once  *'the  Yankees  of  antiquity."  They  had  all  of  our  com- 
mercial spirit,  our  keen  enterprise,  our  restless,  scheming, 
superficial  intelligence.  The  Phoenicians  were  the  great  trav- 
elers and  traders  of  the  Old  World.  Wherever  business  was 
brisk  and  gains  were  large,  there  were  they.  Their  whole 
civilization  was  built  on  a  little  mussel-fish  which  existed  in 
great  numbers  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  from 
which  the  Phoenicians  managed  to  extract  a  peculiar  dye  in 
which  the  elite  of  the  world  dipped  their  robes,  the  splendid 
Tyrian  purple.  After  a  while  all  the  mussels  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Tyre  were  used  up.  Then  the  Phoenicians  were 
obliged  to  go  further  from  home  to  find  them.  This  circum- 
stance led  to  the  formation  of  colonies,  at  first  mere  trading 
stations,  but  some  of  which,  like  Carthage,  became  splendid 
cities.  So  the  Phoenicians  rose  to  a  great  people.  They  went 
everywhere,  and  saw  all  sides  of  life.     They  circumnavigated 
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Africa  for  gold  and  ivory,  they  mined  tin  in  Cornwall,  they 
picked  up  amber  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  they  established 
caravan  routes  into  the  heart  of  India.  What  a  position  they 
were  in  to  study  the  civilizations  of  the  Old  World !  What  his- 
tories they  might  have  written!  What  would  we  not  give  to 
know  the  conditions  of  life  in  England,  or  what  peoples  inhab- 
ited the  north  of  Europe,  six  hundred  years  before  Christ! 
They  were  in  a  position  to  render  humanity  the  utmost  service. 
Had  they  made  such  use  of  their  wonderful  opportunities  as 
the  Greeks  would  have  made,  we  should  possess  a  knowledge 
of  the  past  which  is  now  lost  forever.  Strange  to  say,  it  did 
not  occur  to  the  Phoenicians  to  do  any  of  these  things.  They 
had  no  science,  no  art,  a  very  inferior  religion,  and  no  curiosity. 
They  were  simply  good  business  men,  the  best  except  ourselves 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  people  which  gave  the  world 
its  alphabet  seem  to  have  used  it  themselves  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  book-keeping.  And  the  result  is  that  the  grand  fabric 
of  their  civilization  has  vanished  like  a  dream.  Never  did  a 
people  perish  so  utterly.  The  Phoenicians  have  left  nothing  to 
show  that  they  were  a  nation,  not  a  thought,  not  a  line  of  litera- 
ture, nothing  except  a  few  commonplace  inscriptions  and  a  few 
idols.  The  one  imperishable  thing  they  left  behind  them  is 
the  glory  that  lingers  round  the  name  of  Hannibal.  What 
would  be  left  of  the  American  people  if  our  purely  material 
civilization  were  to  be  blotted  out  ?  Only  the  spiritual  achieve- 
ments of  a  few  great  men,  and  the  ideals  for  which  this  country 
has  always  stood.  Sometimes  we  become  discouraged  that 
our  growth  in  spirituality  is  not  more  rapid  and  conspicuous. 
We  look  at  the  books  that  are  read  by  the  people,  at  some 
of  the  horrible  newspapers  that  are  written  to  please  them,  at 
the  absurd,  vulgar  and  mischievous  plays  which  managers 
assert  are  the  best  they  dare  put  on  the  boards,  and  we  think 
of  the  Greeks,  who  criticised  ^schylus  and  Sophocles,  who 
knew  Homer  by  heart,  whose  shoemakers  and  porters  carried 
on  sublime  trains  of  thought  with  Socrates,  and  we  do  not 
much  wonder  that  Francis  Galton  maintains  that  the  Athenians 
at  the  age  of  Pericles  towered  as  much  above  us  as  we  excel 
the  African  savage.  Still,  there  are  two  things  to  be  remem- 
bered in  any  comparison  between  this  country  and  Greece. 
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Dazzling  as  is  the  picture  of  Athens  in  its  best  days,  spiritual 
life  did  not  rest  upon  a  sure  foundation  because  it  lacked  the 
guarantee  of  a  true  and  moral  religion ;  its  civilization  always 
carried  within  itself  the  germ  of  its  own  destruction.  And  in 
the  second  place,  the  rise  of  Athens  was  rendered  possible 
because  Athens  was  a  very  small  place.  The  Chinese  ambas- 
sador said  a  few  years  ago  that  when  we  criticise  the  slowness 
with  which  ideas  spread  in  China,  we  must  remember  it  has  a 
population  five  times  as  great  as  ours.  It  is  true,  there  was  only 
one  standard  of  taste  in  Athens  and  that  was  good  taste,  but  it 
was  confined  to  a  few  thousand  persons.  Athens  rose  to  great- 
ness suddenly,  it  attained  a  supremacy  in  everything  pertaining 
to  the  mind  that  takes  our  breath  away,  but  it  sank  as  suddenly 
as  it  rose.  In  all  respects  the  conditions  of  spiritual  life  there 
were  different  from  what  they  are  here.  On  us  devolves  the 
task  of  elevating  millions,  and  that  not  for  a  few  hundred 
years,  but  for  all  time.  It  is  one  thing  to  make  people  clever, 
it  is  another  thing  to  make  them  good.  It  is  one  thing  to  make 
life  charming  to  a  few,  it  is  another  thing  to  make  it  tolerable 
and  even  a  blessing  to  all.  America  is  often  taunted  with 
being  a  material  country,  especially  by  foreigners  who  have 
lost  money  here.  This  is  because  we  have  vast  material 
problems  and  forces  to  wrestle  with.  But  we  are  laying  the 
foundations  of  a  civilization  of  which  not  the  most  farsighted 
can  see  the  end.  We  are  building  a  house  in  which  the  better 
portion  of  the  human  race  is  to  dwell,  whose  plan  will  ulti- 
mately stand  as  a  model  to  all  the  world.  It  is  true,  we  have 
not  yet  our  great  writers,  our  great  artists  and  musical  com- 
posers, but  that  is  not  because  we  do  not  love  those  things 
or  because  of  any  inherent  incapacity,  but  rather  because  there 
is  not  yet  a  sufficiently  great  number  of  persons  in  the  country 
who  live  for  the  highest  things.  Genius  is  the  result  of  a  spon- 
taneous movement  of  the  people.  It  occurs  when  one  man 
finds  the  tongue  to  express  what  all  are  thinking  about  and 
searching  for.  We  have  and  have  had  many  small  groups  of 
men  and  women  of  the  highest  talent,  among  whom  have  arisen 
true  geniuses  who  only  failed  to  express  the  soul  of  America 
because  they  knew  only  a  part  of  America,  not  the  whole  of  it ; 
because  their  hearts  had  never  thrilled  to  the  breath  of  the 
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whole  people.  (I  except  Walt  Whitman.)  And  yet,  when- 
ever, from  time  to  time,  America  measures  herself  against 
other  nations,  in  peace  or  in  war,  the  world  is  astonished  to 
find  the  solid  growth  that  has  taken  place  in  her,  and  those  who 
know  our  beloved  country  best  are  most  assured  that  America's 
true  mission,  for  which  all  her  best  forces  are  working,  is 
spiritual  and  heroic.  **Howbeit,  that  is  not  the  first  which  is 
spiritual,  but  that  which  is  natural,  and  afterward  that  which 
is  spiritual." 

There  is  one  other  thought  I  wish  to  add  to  this.  As  I  said 
at  the  beginning,  you  are  now  about  to  enter  life.  Without 
making  any  reflection  on  this  college  or  on  any  other  college, 
you  will  find  that  the  great  world  in  which  men  and  women 
live  is  a  more  moral  place  than  the  little  world  of  college.  In 
five  years  the  majority  of  you  will  be  better  men  than  you  are 
to-day,  and  of  those  who  are  not  better  we  shall  hear  but  little. 
Only  their  most  intimate  friends  will  know  of  their  where- 
abouts. That  has  happened  before,  and  it  will  happen  again. 
I  think  there  are  two  principal  reasons  why  college  morality 
falls  below  the  morality  of  the  rest  of  the  world  at  the  present 
time.  First,  college  life  makes  few  demands  upon  our  moral 
nature.  It  is  too  exclusively  intellectual ;  that  is  to  say,  selfish. 
Man  is  such  a  generous  being  that  the  more  that  is  asked  of 
him,  the  better  he  is.  When  you  have  learned  the  meaning  of 
unselfish  love,  when  you  see  weak  and  defenceless  beings 
dependent  upon  your  probity,  when  you  spend  your  days  in 
working  for  others,  when,  instead  of  being  adorned  like  the 
lilies  of  the  field,  you  are  agreeably  surprised  to  find  yourself 
in  a  new  suit  of  clothes  once  or  twice  a  year,  you  will  begin  to 
know  what  a  virtue  means. 

The  other  reason  I  spoke  of  is  this :  The  only  morality  in 
our  part  of  the  world  worth  talking  about  is  Christian  morality 
— that  is  to  say,  the  influence  of  Jesus  on  the  personal  life. 
Now  there  are  few  places  that  have  shown  themselves  insen- 
sible to  the  Christian  ideal  as  institutions  of  learning.  That  is 
nothing  new.  You  remember  St.  Paul's  experience  at  Athens. 
Standing  on  Mars  Hill,  surrounded  by  professors,  rhetoricians 
and  philosophers,  he  preached  the  finest  sermon  of  his  life,  a 
perfect  model  of  thoughtful  eloquence,  and  it  fell  absolutely 
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flat.  Athens  was  about  the  only  place  Paul  visited  where  he 
was  unable  to  found  a  church.  Those  pitiful  professors  pro- 
nounced him  a  babbler;  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  word 
spoken  by  that  despised  Jew  closed  their  colleges  and  abolished 
their  professorships  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  after 
the  day  Paul  stood  and  preached  on  Mars  Hill.  To  tell  the 
truth,  the  college  professor  has  never  exactly  known  what  to 
make  of  Christianity,  for  the  reason  that  Christianity  is  a 
religion  of  life,  not  a  system  of  ideas  which  the  professor  can 
take  to  pieces  and  put  together  again.  In  the  history  of  philos- 
ophy, the  incalculable  achievement  of  Jesus  Christ  occupies  but 
a  few  pages.  To  be  a  Christian  it  is  necessary  to  live,  and  to 
live  for  others.  Therefore  I  say  that  the  majority  of  you  will 
certainly  be  better  men  and  better  Christians  five  years  hence 
than  you  are  now.  And  yet  I  do  not  imagine  for  a  moment 
that  these  years  of  fruitful  study  will  be  without  incalculable 
effect  on  your  whole  life.  It  is  not  merely  what  you  have 
learned  here;  it  is  not  merely  that  a  new  world,  the  world  of 
knowledge,  has  opened  her  doors  to  receive  you, — the  sacrifices 
and  moral  effort  you  have  made  in  accomplishing  the  work  you 
have  laid  behind  you  will  continue  to  bless  you  long  after  you 
have  forgotten  them.  When  the  apparently  undeserved  suc- 
cesses of  your  later  life  come  pouring  in  on  you,  lay  them  to 
the  virtue  and  the  courage  of  your  youth. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Graduating  Class: 

Many  writers  of  the  present  time  seem  to  take  pleasure  in 
humiliating  man  by  defaming  life.  They  lay  bare  its  illusions, 
they  dwell  upon  its  evil,  its  dark,  its  sad  side  as  if  there  were 
nothing  else.  I  confess  I  do  not  admire  these  writers.  If  the 
dishes  on  the  table  do  not  please  me,  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
necessary  to  pull  them  to  pieces  in  order  to  disgust  others  with 
them,  especially  if  I  have  nothing  else  to  offer  them  to  satisfy 
their  legitimate  hunger.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  found  life 
good.  If  God  were  to  offer  me  a  second  life  upon  this  earth 
I  should  certainly  accept  it,  though  if  I  had  another  life  to  lead 
I  should  work  more  for  others  and  less  for  myself.  Most 
young  animals   are   born   blind.     To   this    rule   you   are   no 
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exception.  Life  reveals  itself  to  you  now  under  the  veil  of 
illusion;  it  promises  much  that  it  cannot  possibly  perform. 
What  of  that?  The  illusions  of  life  are  beautiful  while  they 
last,  the  reality  is  also  beautiful  to  eyes  that  are  strong  enough 
to  bear  the  sight  of  reality.  But  I  have  read  somewhere  there 
is  one  illusion  that  is  dangerous.  It  is  that  life  is  long.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  very  short.  Therefore  make  haste.  What 
thou  doest,  do  quickly.  Life,  I  say,  is  good.  It  deserves  all 
the  love  you  feel  for  it.  But  it  is  a  serious  matter.  Therefore, 
be  honorable  young  men.  Only  honorable  people  can  do  their 
work  with  a  light  heart  or  enjoy  its  fruits  with  tranquillity. 
You  will  see  as  you  grow  older  that  the  portion  of  your  life 
that  has  been  devoted  to  evil  is  simply  lost.  Only  goodness  is 
capable  of  producing  anything  that  endures.  As  Renan  says 
somewhere,  ''Do  not  blaspheme  the  infinite  goodness  which 
gave  you  birth,  and  do  not  profane  love.  Regard  it  as  an  act 
of  infamy  to  betray  the  woman  who  has  opened  for  you  the 
Paradise  of  the  ideal."  The  best  and  highest  that- this  world 
can  offer  exist  only  for  the  best  and  highest.  Be  worthy  of 
them  and  they  are  yours. 

And  lastly  may  I  say:  Love  your  country.  Have  faith  in 
the  noble  institutions  of  American  democracy.  Never  be 
ashamed  of  the  land  of  your  birth.  In  spite  of  the  chicanery 
of  politicians,  believe  that  the  heart  of  the  people  is  good  and 
that  the  problem  of  humanity,  if  it  be  solved  at  all,  will  be 
solved  on  this  soil.  Be  ready  at  all  times  to  hear  your  coun- 
try's voice,  to  serve  her  in  little  things  as  well  as  in  great. 
Deem  no  sacrifice  costly  that  your  country  demands  of  you. 
The  strength  of  any  fabric,  whether  it  is  a  house,  a  state  or  a 
human  life,  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  virtue  and  sacrifice 
that  are  wrought  into  it.  Your  country  has  given  much  to  you. 
She  has  the  right  to  look  for  much  from  you.  "Freely  ye 
have  received — freely  give." 
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ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  GENERAL  ALUMNI  SOCIETY 

By  the  Hon.   David  Jayne  Hill,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
Tuesday  Evening,  June  17,   1902. 


Our  National  Development. 

Those  of  us  who  are  not  old,  but  are  old  enough  to  have 
lived  through  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  have 
found  nothing  in  our  experience  so  impressive  as  our  present 
national  development. 

The  spirit  of  the  last  century  found  its  most  fitting  and 
unobstructed  field  of  action  in  the  boundless  territory  and 
inexhaustible  resources  of  our  country.  Here  fertile  lands, 
abundant  opportunities,  unrestricted  civic  rights,  and  the  vision 
of  limitless  personal  advancement  attracted  the  restless  millions 
of  Europe,  and  they  streamed  across  the  Atlantic  to  swell  our 
native  population,  pushing  their  way  westward  over  the  great 
plains,  and  filling  the  land  with  the  virility  of  the  migratory 
races  who  become  the  pioneers  and  the  conquerors  of  the 
world.  As  the  result  of  this  great  movement,  several  single 
States  of  the  Union  now  contain  a  greater  population  than  the 
whole  country  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  tributary  streams  that  have  flowed 
into  the  main  current,  to  augment  the  volume  of  our  national 
life,  like  the  great  Gulf  Stream  that  journeys  silently  and  irre- 
sistibly onward  beneath  the  surface  of  the  deep,  swallowing 
up  in  its  broad  pathway  the  surface  commotions  of  storm  and 
tempest,  the  directing  impulse  given  by  the  first  settlers  of  our 
country  has  swept  into  its  movement  the  ignorance,  the  passion, 
and  the  race  proclivities  of  those  who  have  poured  into  our 
population  from  other  lands,  and  imparted  to  them  that 
"Americanism"  which  was  created  by  the  founders  of  the 
nation — the  quality  of  faith  in  the  better  attributes  of  man  and 
the  co-operation  of  a  free  society  in  the  development  of  all  his 
powers. 

Every  characteristic  of  the  nineteenth  century  became  more 
sharply  accentuated  in  the  United  States  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  world.     Here  science  took  the  practical  turn  of  mechanism 
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and  speedily  blossomed  into  invention.  The  literary  instinct, 
in  haste  to  make  itself  effective,  threw  down  the  pen  as  too 
tardy  for  minds  impatient  of  utterance,  and,  bursting  spon- 
taneously from  the  lips  of  men,  our  native  thought  flowered 
into  oratory  and  anecdote — our  characteristic  forms  of  expres- 
sion as  a  people.  Education,  sought  by  the  masses  in  the 
public  school,  made  haste  to  found  the  academy  and  the  college, 
and  even  to  extemporize  the  university.  Religion,  stirred  to 
enterprise  by  the  spirit  of  the  community,  fervidly  imagined 
the  sect  predestined  to  the  conquest  of  the  world  and  aspired 
to  build  the  only  true  church  in  every  frontier  settlement. 
Speed,  immaturity,  and  extravagance  became  the  characteris- 
tics by  which  the  American  was  known  by  the  foreigner,  who 
saw  nothing  but  the  salient  points  of  our  civilization,  and  took 
no  knowledge  of  the  insistent  forces  that  were  pressing  the 
nation  on  to  its  position  of  leadership  in  the  destinies  of  the 
world. 

The  two  great  constructive  agencies  of  modern  times — the 
two  forces  which  made  the  nineteenth  century  notable  for 
progress  in  the  history  of  the  world — were,  beyond  question, 
the  democratic  and  the  scientific  movements.  The  one  pre- 
pared the  social  conditions  of  human  progress  by  securing 
to  the  people  the  right  of  popular  representation  and  better 
legislation ;  the  other  furnished  the  means  of  economic  advance 
by  disclosing  new  methods  of  control  over  the  forces  of  nature. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  do  these  two  agencies  enjoy  such 
unrestricted  action  as  in  the  United  States.  Here  political 
freedom  liberated  completely  the  intelligence  of  the  people  and 
brought  the  economic  process  to  the  highest  pitch  of  intensity 
it  has  ever  attained. 

Leaving  to  the  local  communities  the  conduct  of  their 
immediate  affairs,  the  Constitution  provided  a  universal  safe- 
guard for  all  the  greater  human  interests — life,  liberty,  the 
security  of  person  and  of  property,  freedom  of  religious 
opinion,  worship,  and,  above  all,  an  open  arena  of  public  dis- 
cussion, with  equal  rights  and  equal  opportunities  for  all  alike 
Thus,  by  one  act,  the  American  citizen  was  put  in  possession 
of  a  complete  charter  of  liberties  and  left  to  work  out  his  plans 
of  life  in  the  happy  consciousness  that  the  results  of  his  labor 
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would  be  secured  to  him  without  the  possibihty  of  royal 
robbery,  feudal  extortion  or  the  risk  of  political  revolution. 

I  have  said  the  risk  of  political  revolution,  for  of  all  the 
forms  of  government  now  existing  in  the  world,  the  American 
is  the  most  secure  of  permanence.  Despotisms  depend  upon 
the  caprices  of  a  sovereign,  a  pure  democracy  may  be  swayed 
by  the  passions  or  convulsions  of  a  multitude,  and  even  the 
much  lauded  British  Constitution  may  be  altered  by  a  simple 
majority  of  Parliament,  but  the  American  Constitution  is  not 
only  planted  upon  the  equal  and  absolute  rights  of  all  the 
citizens,  but  it  cannot  be  changed  without  a  mature  and 
deliberate  expression  of  the  will  of  the  whole  people. 

Further  guarded  by  the  system  of  party  government,  the 
nghts  of  the  American  citizen  are  hedged  around  with  a 
double  security ;  for  individual  impulses,  local  usurpations,  class 
pretensions,  and  theoretical  fanaticisms  cannot  readily  impress 
themselves  upon  the  great  national  party  organizations,  and 
are  held  back  from  becoming  effective  by  their  inability  to 
permeate  so  great  a  mass.  Reforms  also  proceed  with  less 
rapidity  on  this  account,  and  must  fight  their  way  to  general 
recognition  before  they  acquire  the  authority  of  law ;  but  when 
we  consider  the  tendency  to  over  legislation,  the  number  of 
purely  visionary  reforms  that  are  proposed,  and  the  experi- 
mental instincts  of  the  people,  we  must  look  upon  the  great 
party  organizations  as  bulwarks  of  conservatism  almost  as 
important  as  the  Constitution  itself,  while  in  their  rotation  of 
power  they  bring  to  the  test  opposing  principles,  after  keeping 
them  for  a  time  in  the  open  forum  of  debate,  and  leave  an 
escape  from  armed  revolt  against  mistaken  legislation  in  the 
alternative  of  dismissing  the  offending  party  from  power  ana 
putting  its  opponent  in  its  place. 

Under  social  conditions  which  made  it  possible  for  all  men 
to  hope  for  all  things  the  knowledge  of  how  to  attain  them 
became  the  great  desideratum  of  the  people.  The  press,  the 
school,  the  college,  the  technical  and  professional  courses  of 
training,  all  became  ministrants  to  the  expanding  intelligence 
of  the  country.  Every  form  of  activity  became  intensified  by 
the  immense  energy  liberated  under  favorable  conditions  and 
concentrated  upon  the  legitimate  tasks  of  life. 
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It  is  by  contact  with  the  actual  work  of  the  world,  in 
developing  the  country,  that  our  people  have  obtained  that 
discipline  which  solidifies  character  and  makes  a  nation  strong 
and  great  by  peopling  it  with  citizens  able  to  do  great  deeds, 
because  they  have  been  trained  in  the  school  of  achievement. 
The  great  value  of  struggle  to  a  nation  is  not  in  the  material 
results  it  may  produce,  but  in  the  educational  effect  of  effort 
upon  the  development  of  the  people.  Our  recent  emergence 
into  the  field  of  world  influence  has  not  been  the  result  of  a  few 
naval  victories  and  the  conquest  of  oceanic  islands.  We  must 
seek  deeper  down  for  the  causes  of  that  new  unfolding  of  our 
destiny  as  a  nation.  The  victories  which  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  world  were  not  won  at  Manila  and  Santiago 
alone,  but  in  the  grim  steel  works  of  Johnstown  and  Pittsburg, 
the  clattering  shipyards  of  Philadelphia  and  San  Francisco, 
the  quiet  class-rooms  at  Annapolis,  and  the  work  shops  where 
the  sense  of  mechanical  forces  and  relations  was  drilled  into 
the  intelligence  of  men  who  worked  the  engines  and  fired  the 
guns.  Without  these  and  similar  auxiliaries  and  antecedents, 
which  predetermined  victory  when  brought  into  action  by 
trained  commanders,  our  navy  would  have  been  swept  from  the 
sea  and  our  coast  towns  would  have  been  threatened  by  Spanish 
guns. 

Looking  back  over  the  whole  period  of  national  development, 
we  now  realize  that  our  ascendency  in  the  economic  world  has 
been  the  result  of  a  grand  emancipation — first,  political,  creat- 
ing social  conditions  in  which  every  individual  could,  without 
hindrance,  exercise  all  his  powers  and  secure  the  results  of  his 
labors;  second,  intellectual,  striking  off  the  fetters  of  thought 
and  freeing  intelligence  for  independent  activity ;  and  third, 
industrial,  opening  the  whole  country  to  free  enterprise  and 
interchange,  embodying  in  skilfully  adapted  mechanism  the 
application  of  science,  and  thus  creating  upon  this  continent 
the  widest  area  of  absolutely  free  exchange  now  existing  in 
the  world. 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  our 
vision  was  turned  inward  and  limited  by  our  continental  boun- 
daries. To  build  up  within  them  a  great  system  of  diversified 
industries,  and  for  this  purpose  to  exclude  the  competition  of 
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other  nations,  was  our  principal  national  ambition.  But  in  the 
last  years  of  that  century  the  whole  order  of  things  was 
changed.  Notwithstanding  a  foreign  war,  we  found  ourselves 
competing  with  other  nations,  and  sending  our  manufactured 
products  to  every  civilized  country,  not  only  to  South  America, 
to  the  Orient,  to  Russia,  and  to  France,  but  even  beer  to 
Germany,  cotton  prints  to  Manchester,  iron  to  Birmingham, 
steel  to  Sheffield,  and  locomotives  for  the  principal  railways  of 
England. 

We  realized  with  a  startling  suddenness  that  we  had  entered 
upon  a  new  era.  Never  before  in  any  country  was  there  a 
deeper  consciousness  of  national  solidarity  than  when  the 
nation  awoke,  as  out  of  a  profound  sleep,  to  a  sense  of  its 
power,  its  future,  and  its  responsibilities  at  the  close  of  the 
war  with  Spain.  With  a  complete  mastery  of  the  continent 
as  a  consolidated  domain,  w]ith  insular  possessions  in  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  with  a  foreign  commerce  never  before 
equaled,  and  with  an  industrial  prosperity  that  filled  us  with 
surprise,  we  found  ourselves  included  in  the  group  of  great 
powers  that  control  the  future  of  mankind  upon  the  globe,  and 
the  centre  of  an  international  interest  expressing  itself  in 
attestations  of  friendship  and  good  will  by  all  the  nations  of 
Europe. 

Commercially,  it  is  no  longer  a  choice  between  merely  con- 
tinental and  oceanic  trade ;  for  if  our  foreign  exports  were 
suddenly  to  cease,  it  would  deplete  our  national  surplus  of 
trade  by  more  than  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  with  con- 
sequences disquieting  to  contemplate.  Diplomatically,  it  is  no 
longer  a  question  of  a  policy  of  isolation,  for  our  position  in 
the  Pacific  and  our  interest  in  Oriental  affairs  compel  us  to  a 
participation  in  the  movements  of  diplomacy  that  affect  their 
destiny. 

The  seas  and  the  oceans,  so  long  regarded  as  separating 
mankind,  are  now  considered  rather  as  great  highways  bring- 
ing distant  peoples  together.  The  economic  impulse  which  lies 
at  the  basis  of  all  civilization — the  immanent  creator  of  modern 
society — is  sending  ships  to  every  coast,  and  to  every  island  of 
the  ocean,  in  quest  of  commodities  or  in  search  of  new  markets. 
So  great  a  factor  of  the  world's  life  cannot  be  ignored  by  a 
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nation  conscious  of  its  public  obligations,  and  least  of  all  by 
one  of  which  de  Tocqueville  said,  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
century  ago,  "The  Americans  are  destined  to  rule  the  sea  as 
the  Romans  were  to  conquer  the  world." 

Even  the  most  conservative  conception  of  a  state  regards  it 
as  a  defensive  organism  to  protect  the  interests  of  its  citizens. 
So  long  as  these  were  mainly  bounded  by  the  national  frontiers, 
the  duties  of  the  government  did  not  extend  far  beyond  them ; 
but  now  that  the  enterprise  of  our  citizens  has  spread  over  all 
the  earth,  the  nation  cannot  fulfil  its  obligations  without  watch- 
ing and  protecting  the  interests  of  our  citizens  wherever  they 
may  be.  For  this  daily  duty,  more  than  for  the  defence  of 
our  coasts  against  foreign  aggression,  we  have  need  of  that 
splendid  police  force  of  the  ocean,  our  gallant  and  faithful 
American  navy,  whose  cost  has  paid  such  munificent  dividends 
in  the  new  respect  with  which  our  flag  and  our  country  are 
regarded  by  all  mankind. 

But  the  new  world  relations  in  which  we  stand  have  brought 
us  in  contact  with  a  deeper  and  graver  question :  the  problem 
of  our  national  duty  with  respect  to  the  social  and  political 
organization  of  humanity;  for  henceforth  mankind  will  tend 
to  be  regarded  as  one  great  family  of  nations  and  of  races,  to 
be  organized  upon  principles  of  universal  order  and  justice, 
which  will  give  security  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

The  doctrine  cannot  be  laid  down  and  justified  before  the 
conscience  and  intelligence  of  civilized  nations  that  great  and 
fertile  spaces  of  the  earth's  surface  are  to  be  left  as  permanent 
reservations  for  the  perpetuation  of  primitive  indolence  and 
savage  customs,  on  the  ground  that  every  people  has  an  inher- 
ent right  to  local  independence  and  to  resist  every  form  of 
government  which  it  is  not  disposed  to  obey  or  able  to  create. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  necessary  to  revise  the  political  philosophy 
inherited  from  the  eighteenth  century — Rousseau's  beautiful 
dream  of  a  primitive  golden  age  when  society  was  formed  by 
a  com.pact  of  innocent  equals — for  the  nineteenth  century  has 
transformed  all  our  general  conceptions,  and  in  the  great  idea  of 
evolution  has  furnished  us  with  the  master-key  of  all  scientific 
thinking.     In  the  light  of  that  great  principle  it  is  now  evident 
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that  constitutions  are  growths  rather  than  artificial  creations, 
that  institutions  are  an  affair  of  race  and  develop  only  as  an 
expression  of  racial  progress,  and  that  political  minority  is 
a  condition  as  natural  and  as  necessary  to  races  as  it  is  to 
individual  men. 

What,  then,  is  the  duty  of  the  great  civilized  nations  to  those 
members  of  the  human  family  who  have  not  yet  reached  their 
political  majority?  Is  it  not,  in  all  brotherly  kindness,  to  exer- 
cise such  authority  as  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  society;  and, — leaving  for  consideration  at 
the  proper  time  such  great  and  mature  political  prerogatives 
as  the  elective  franchise,  national  independence,  and  its  correla- 
tive responsibility,  national  sovereignty, — to  aid  by  education 
and  example  all  worthy  aspirations  toward  self-government? 
It  is  thus  that  the  laws  of  nature,  which  prescribe  the  condi- 
tions of  development,  require  us  to  treat  our  children.  It  is 
thus  that  this  nation  has  just  treated  little  Cuba — ''redeemed, 
regenerated  and  disenthralled" — set  as  a  newly  risen  star  in 
the  firmament  of  the  nations,  as  the  proud  companion  of  this 
great  constellation  of  states — a  constellation  that  never  shone 
more  resplendently  than  when  General  Wood,  in  fulfilment  of 
the  nation's  pledge,  bore  away  from  Cuba  the  insignia  of  our 
national  authority!  And  how  different  is  the  attitude  of  this 
nation  now,  in  its  strength,  from  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  the 
shameless  Ostend  manifesto,  when  our  diplomatic  representa- 
tives, in  the  interest  of  slave  labor,  assembled  to  present  to 
Spain  the  alternative  of  selling  Cuba  for  an  arbitrary  price, 
or  of  allowing  it  to  be  stripped  from  her  by  conquest!  How 
different  from  that  when  Texas  was  annexed,  and  w^hen  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico  were  conquered,  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  extending  the  area  of  human  slavery !  There  is  not  in 
the  history  of  nations  a  nobler  record  of  moral  development, 
nor  a  more  splendid  exhibition  of  national  honor,  unselfishness, 
and  magnanimity  than  in  the  growth  of  our  national  purposes 
in  the  treatment  of  the  island  of  Cuba. 

But  even  greater  moral  qualities  than  these  are  required  in 
the  more  trying  situation  in  which  the  duty  of  the  nation  has 
involved  us  in  the  Philippines.  I  well  remember  the  shock  of 
surprise  with  which,  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Paris — 
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a  treaty  which  had  for  its  intention  the  most  complete  emanci- 
pation of  the  former  subjects  of  Spanish  rule — the  announce- 
ment was  received  in  Washington  that  these  newly  liberated 
people  had  risen  up  to  smite  and  expel  the  armies  that  had 
freed  them  from  Spain's  dominion.  It  seemed  incredible  that 
such  folly  could  be  perpetrated,  that  such  a  misunderstanding 
could  exist.  The  United  States  had  taken  in  keeping  the 
sovereignty  of  the  islands,  where  no  competent  local  authority 
existed  to  receive  and  maintain  it.  It  seemed  to  us  in  Wash- 
ington that  no  happier  destiny  could  come  to  an  oppressed 
people  than  to  be  drawn  under  the  protection  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes — the  symbol  of  law  and  liberty. 

But  it  is  superfluous  to  dwell  upon  those  recent  and  pathetic 
events  which  have  required  our  government  to  resort  to  rigor- 
ous measures  in  order  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  our  flag  and  the 
purposes  of  the  nation.  It  is  sad  that  this  rigor  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  civil  order  should  have  led  to  incidents  which 
touch  our  sympathies,  but  problems  of  this  kind  are  to  be 
solved  by  the  conscience  and  intelligence  of  the  nation,  and 
not  merely  by  its  sensibilities. 

There  have  been  other  days  when  the  cry  of  "cruelty"  was 
raised  as  a  reproach  among  us.  The  awful  struggle  in  which 
millions  impoverished  their  families  and  shed  their  blood  to 
save  the  Union — a  cause  which  deeply  divided  and  deeply 
aroused  the  feelings  of  the  people — the  brutal  prisons,  the  red 
debaucheries  of  war,  the  long  unrest  and  agonies  of  dismem- 
bered homes,  the  dehumanizing  influences  of  the  camp,  the  vili- 
fications of  the  press,  the  stinging  epithets  applied  to  Lincoln — 
"the  bloody  tyrant" — and  to  the  soldiers  of  the  North  "Lin- 
coln's hired  butchers" — all  these  have  gone  down  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  great  gulf  now  bridged  over  by  the  imperishable 
arch  of  our  national  unity ;  but  they  teach  us  useful  lessons 
when  the  protest  of  our  sympathies  comes  into  conflict  with 
the  great  national  duties  that  cause  us  to  tremble,  till  we  lift 
our  eyes  from  the  valley  of  decision  and  behold  great  principles 
shining  down  upon  us  with  the  calm,  steady  light  of  the  stars  in 
heaven. 

As  we  set  our  faces  towards  the  tasks  of  the  future,  one 
great,   luminous  truth  brightens   the  pathway  of  the  nation. 
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That  truth  is  that  the  American  people  stand  before  the  world 
as  the  champions  of  peace,  of  justice,  and  of  liberty,  to  whom 
the  illusions  of  empire  do  not  appeal.  Law,  order,  civic  rights, 
and  amity  among  the  nations, — these  are  the  ideals  to  which  the 
sovereignty  of  the  American  people  has  long  been  pledged. 
It  is  a  great  triumph  for  human  nature  that  at  last  a  nation 
has  come  into  being  to  which  the  liberties  of  man  may  safely 
be  entrusted,  with  the  certainty  that  when  they  are  prepared  to 
receive  them  in  peace  and  exercise  them  with  safety  to  man- 
kind they  will  be  handed  back  untainted  and  undiminished, 
with  the  added  guarantee  of  international  respect. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  GIFT  BY  MR.  JOSEPH    WHARTON 
By  the  Provost  of  the  University. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  ;  Students  of  the  University  ot 
Pennsylvania  : 

This  Commencement  Day  completes  the  twenty-first  year  of 
the  founding  of  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy. 
It  is  a  fitting  occasion,  therefore,  that  the  child  which  was  born 
twenty-one  years  ago,  having  now  come  to  his  majority,  should 
at  this  time  receive  from  his  parent  some  further  share  of  that 
parent's  estate. 

I  shall  make  no  announcement  upon  this  subject,  at  the  end 
of  a  year  so  rich  in  the  life  of  the  University,  other  than  to  say 
that  the  founder  of  the  School  of  Finance  and  Economy — our 
honored  townsman,  Mr.  Joseph  Wharton,  who,  as  Doctor  of 
Science,  wears  the  colors  of  the  University, — has  expressed 
his  intention  of  increasing  the  endowment  of  the  School  to  the 
sum  of  $500,000. 

The  purposes  of  this  School,  as  expressed  in  the  original  deed 
or  gift,  are,  as  }  ou  know,  "to  secure  an  adequate  training  in  the 
principles  underlying  successful  civil  government,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  training  suitable  for  those  who  intend  to  engage  in  busi- 
ness and  to  undertake  the  management  of  property."  It  has 
long  been  apparent  that  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for 
such  instruction  could  not  be  satisfied  by  the  School  as  at 
present  constituted.     The  question  of  improving  it  and  extend- 
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ing  its  scope  has  therefore  engaged  the  serious  attention  of 
faculty,  trustees  and  founder,  with  the  resuh  of  the  increased 
endowment  now  promised. 

In  many  lands  and  in  many  tongues  Schools  of  Law,  of 
Medicine,  of  the  Sciences,  and  of  Engineering  are  carried  on, 
and  abundant  are  the  opportunities  for  those  whose  work  in 
life  is  to  be  along  these  lines.  But  it  has  been  reserved  for 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  to  be  the  chosen  place  for  a 
School  of  Finance  and  Commerce, — as  the' enlarged  School  is 
to  be  called, — and  wherever  our  native  tongue  is  spoken,  this 
School  is  known  and  looked  up  to  as  not  the  first  only,  but 
the  best,  in  its  chosen  range  of  subjects.  I  therefore  esteem 
it  a  high  privilege  of  this  University  year  to  be  permitted  to 
announce  the  intentions  of  its  creator;  and  surely  no  message 
will  go  more  rapidly  over  the  English-speaking  world  than  that 
which  will  tell  of  the  great  facilities  hereafter  to  be  offered  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  Wharton  School  of 
Finance  and  Commerce. 


COMMENCEMENT  ORATION 

By  Nicholas  Murray    Butler,   Ph.  D.,   LL.  D.,   President  of 
Columbia  University. 

In  this  presence  one  who  bears  greetings  from  a  sister  uni- 
versity, bound  to  you  by  many  and  ancient  ties  of  fellowship 
and  good-will,  may  be  pardoned  for  striking  with  emphasis 
the  note  of  congratulation.  For  a  long  century  and  a  half 
of  unprecedented  change  and  development,  from  the  struggling 
days  of  Colonial  isolation  and  dependence  to  these  later  years 
of  confident  and  imperial  democracy,  our  two  city  universities 
have  traveled  side  by  side  on  the  long  road  that  leads  to 
national  intelligence,  enlightenment  and  idealism.  Our  history 
is  bound  up  with  that  of  the  republic,  and  we  have  served  it 
much  and  often.  We  who  delight  to  honor  and  revere  the 
names  of  Franklin  and  of  Hamilton  know  well  the  worth  of 
the  nation  which  they  aided  so  powerfully  to  build,  and  we 
yield  to  no  American  in  our  loyal  devotion  to  the  ideals  which 
have  immortalized  the  names  of  Lincoln  and  of  McKinley.  We 
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put  patriotism,  in  its  noblest  sense,  above  even  learning,  and  it 
is  a  happy  coincidence  that  our  colors  when  united  make  our 
country's  flag.  Your  red  badge  of  courage  matches  our  white 
of  unsullied  purity,  and  both  combine  about  the  blue  which 
symbolizes  our  common  fidelity  to  the  lofty  purposes  of  those 
who  laid  the  foundations  for  our  deeds,  which  are  the  super- 
structure. 

Is  it  not  cause  for  pride  that  in  this  new,  vigorous  and,  in 
many  ways,  material  country  of  ours,  Pennsylvania,  Columbia, 
and  their  fellows  have  consistently  stood  for  learning,  for 
high  service  and  for  the  truths  of  the  spirit,  while  five  genera- 
tions of  men  have  come  and  gone  in  these  busy  streets? 
Population  multiplies,  but  we  have  something  more  weighty 
than  numbers.  Wealth  increases,  but  we  have  the  only  treasure 
that  it  cannot  buy.  Trade  expands,  but  we  have  that  which  can 
neither  be  counted  nor  measured.  Within  our  academic  walls 
dwell  those  whose  life-task  it  is  to  keep  the  fires  lighted  on  the 
altars  made  sacred  to  learning,  and  to  lead  generous  and  high- 
spirited  youth  to  the  recognition  of  those  eternal  principles  of 
truth,  justice  and  noble  living  which  are  the  foundation  alike 
for  national  prosperity,  for  material  success,  and  for  individual 
happiness.  The  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon  and  the  wealth 
of  Croesus  excite  our  feeble  curiosity,  but  Jerusalem,  Athens 
and  Rome  call  out  our  highest  and  deepest  interest  and  love 
because  of  the  thoughts  and  the  deeds  that  have  made  them 
capital  cities  in  the  domain  of  the  human  spirit.  So  it  will 
always  be:  "For  the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal, 
but  the  things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal."  For  this 
distinction  our  universities  stand.  Because  of  this  the  universi- 
ties are  the  most  powerful  and  the  best  organized  of  the  forces 
without  which  cities  and  nations  would  disintegrate  into  bricks 
and  mortar,  earth  and  human  animals.  They  are  the  constant 
and  living  witnesses  of  the  imperishable. 

We  are  told  that  in  the  early  days  a  profound  gulf  always 
separated  two  cities.  Each  city  had  its  own  form  of  worship, 
its  own  sovereign  tribunal,  its  own  religious  festivals  and  calen- 
dar, its  own  coinage  and  its  own  weights  and  measures.  Other 
principles  than  those  which  governed  the  organization  of  the 
ancient  city  and  other  social  bonds  than  community  of  religious 
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belief  had  to  be  discovered  before  the  complex  structure  of  the 
modern  state  could  take  its  rise.  How  different  the  inter- 
dependence of  our  cities  to-day!  Steam  and  electricity  make 
them  but  parts  of  one  small  whole,  and  each  is  closely  knit  to 
the  other.  Their  commerce  and  trade,  their  intellectual  and 
political  life,  their  universities  and  colleges,  are  in  closest 
relationship.  Not  only  have  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
much  in  common,  but  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Columbia  are  more  closely  associated  in  origin  and  develop- 
ment than  are  any  two  other  American  institutions  of  the  higher 
learning.  The  facts  are  not  generally  known,  but  are  full  of 
interest. 

The  movement  to  found  a  college  began  in  New  York  and 
in  Philadelphia  at  about  the  same  time.  The  motives  were  in 
€ach  case  substantially  the  same,  and  representative  men  in 
each  colony  were  interested.  Actual  instruction  seems  to  have 
begun  in  the  same  year  in  the  institutions  that  we  now  know 
as  Columbia  University  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Dr.  Johnson,  the  distinguished  scholar  who  became  Columbia's 
first  president,  had  declined  a  little  earlier  a  call  to  take  the 
headship  of  the  Academy  in  Philadelphia,  partly  on  the  ground 
that  the  distance  from  his  home  in  Stratford,  Conn.,  was  too 
great.  On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  William  Smith,  who  was  the 
first  provost  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  had  previously 
lived  in  New  York  and  had  been  much  concerned  with  the 
movement  to  found  a  college  there.  Both  King's  College, 
afterwards  Columbia,  and  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  after- 
wards the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  sought  support  from 
legislative  grants,  from  private  gifts,  and,  as  was  the  custom  of 
the  time,  from  public  lotteries.  But  the  funds  obtained  from 
these  sources  did  not  suffice,  and  early  in  1762  both  institutions 
— though  apparently  without  consultation — despatched  accred- 
ited representatives  to  England  to  seek  aid  for  the  colonial  col- 
leges in  the  mother  country.  William  Smith,  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  was  the  agent  of  the  "College,  Academy  and  Charita- 
ble School  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania," 
and  James  Jay,  Doctor  of  Physic,  was  the  agent  of  the  "College 
of  the  Province  of  New  York,  in  the  City  of  New  York."  It 
is  noteworthy  that  both  gentlemen,  the  one  a  divine  and  the 
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other  a  physician,  with  a  business  sagacity  that  we  falsely  sup- 
pose to  be  peculiar  to  the  very  modern  captain  of  industry,  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  community  of  interest.  Instead  of  competing 
with  each  other,  they  agreed  to  make  a  joint  appeal  and  to 
divide  the  proceeds  equally.  So  it  appears  that  early  academic 
pooling  was  the  forerunner  of  modern  academic  reciprocity  and 
co-operation.  That  the  plan  worked  well  may  be  seen  from 
Dr.  Smith's  subsequent  statement  that  ''taking  the  cause  of 
New  York  along  with  us,  rather  than  acting  in  opposition,  by 
which  each  of  us  have  got  double  of  what  we  could  in  that  case 
have  hoped  for  singly." 

King  George  the  Third  issued  a  royal  brief  which  was 
printed  and  sent  in  advance  to  the  incumbent  of  every  parish 
in  England  that  the  agents  were  to  visit,  in  which  the  two  insti- 
tutions were  referred  to  as  two  seminaries,  distant  about  one 
hundred  miles  from  each  other,  begun  in  two  of  the  most 
important  and  populous  trading  cities  in  his  American  domin- 
ions, nearly  at  the  same  time  and  with  the  same  view.  The 
royal  brief  went  on  to  say  that  the  object  in  founding  the  two 
seminaries  had  been  "not  so  much  to  aim  at  high  improvement 
in  knowledge  as  to  guard  against  total  ignorance,  to  instil  into 
the  minds  of  youth  just  principles  of  religion,  loyalty  and  a 
love  of  our  excellent  Constitution ;  to  instruct  them  in  such 
branches  of  knowledge  and  useful  arts  as  are  necessary  to 
trade,  agriculture,  and  a  due  improvement  of  our  valuable 
colonies ;  and  to  assist  in  raising  up  a  succession  of  faithful 
instructors,  to  be  sent  forth  not  only  among  our  subjects  there, 
but  also  among  the  Indians  in  alliance  with  us."  The  original 
of  this  document  is  to  be  seen  in  the  library  of  Lambeth  Palace, 
endorsed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  his  own  hand, — 
"Brief  for  New  York  and  Philadelphia  Colleges,  19  Aug., 
1762." 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  Pennsylvania  and  Columbia  were 
conceived  at  one  and  the  same  time,  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
that  they  shared  the  same  royal  and  ecclesiastical  patronage. 
They  have  ever  since  been  not  only  neighbors,  but  friends,  and 
many  points  in  their  subsequent  history  are  singularly  alike. 
Together  they  maintained,  in  colony  days,  grammar  schools 
and  medical   departments.     Together  they  suffered   interrup- 
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tion  and  loss  by  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  Together  they 
sprang  into  new  life,  under  new  names,  new  governing  boards, 
and  a  new  spirit,  when  independence  was  finally  established. 
Together  they  have  grown  with  the  growth  of  a  great  city,  and 
together  they  have  felt  the  limitations  and  reaped  the  advan- 
tages of  city  life.  Together  they  have  been  driven  from  their 
original  locations  to  new  and  more  commodious  sites,  by  the 
pressure  of  population  and  of  trade.  Together  they  have  grown 
from  colleges  that  were  almost  academies  to  universities  that 
wear  the  modern  form,  but  in  which  the  ancient  spirit  is  stronger 
than  ever.  Together  they  stand  for  the  advancement  of  learning 
and  the  public  good,  as  well  as  for  the  conservation  of  the 
forces  and  institutions  that  have  made  our  civilization  what  it  is. 

Universities  are  conservative  in  the  best  sense.  They  are 
not,  or  should  not  be,  reactionary,  much  less  obscurantist.  But 
it  is  their  duty  and  their  function  to  stand  for  evolution  as  dis- 
tinct from  revolution,  and  to  insist  that  reason  and  not  passion 
shall  guide  the  course  of  social  and  political  change.  They 
stand  upon  a  height  from  which  they  can  survey  the  ages 
past,  and  their  view-point  enables  them  to  distinguish  the  main 
current  from  the  eddy.  They  know  that  the  common  law,  free 
speech,  representative  government,  private  property,  and  the 
separation  of  church  and  state  are  precious  possessions  whose 
worth  has  been  long  since  established,  and  they  decline  to  lead, 
or  to  participate  in,  attack  upon  these  institutions  when  attack 
is  urged  on  grounds  of  sentiment,  disappointment  or  lack  of 
knowledge.  The  universities  must  keep  steadily  before  the 
public  mind,  particularly  in  a  democracy,  the  full  meaning  of 
law,  order  and  personal  rights.  They  must  make  it  plain  by 
word  and  deed  that  they  recognize  the  existence  of  permanent 
and  continuing  elements  in  our  social  and  political  life,  and  if 
need  be  they  must  defend  those  elements.  They  must  ask  men, 
as  Pericles  asked  the  Athenians,  to  lose  the  sense  of  their 
private  sorrows  and  lay  fast  hold  of  the  common  good.  In 
short,  patriotism  built  upon  a  foundation  of  high  character  and 
full  knowledge  is  their  noblest  teaching. 

I  am  aware  that  this  aspect  of  the  place  and  function  of 
universities  is  not  that  most  familiar  to  the  general  public. 
The  teaching  function,  the  character-making  function,  and  now 
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even  the  research  function  are  well  and  widely  understood. 
But  we  live  in  a  real  world,  and  that  real  world  has  a  history 
and  a  meaning  which  are  full  of  spiritual  significance.  Learn- 
ing, personal  character,  discovery,  are  not  ends  in  themselves. 
They  are  for  use.  They  are  for  use  in  an  organized  society 
which  exists  to  com.plete  the  individual  by  offering  him  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exercise  of  his  talents  and  his  accomplishments. 
The  universities  must  preach  this  doctrine  in  season  and  out 
of  season.  They  must  become  pillars  and  buttresses  of  the 
state  through  veritable  support  of  the  state. 

In  America  a  very  small  portion  of  our  social  and  political 
activity  is  conducted  through  official  channels.  Many  of  our 
most  important. undertakings  are  in  response  to  private  initia- 
tive and  are  without  governmental  support  of  any  kind.  The 
very  political  parties  which  shape  our  policies  and  administer 
our  government  are  as  extra-Constitutional  as  is  the  British 
Cabinet.  This  characteristic  of  our  life  affords  us  a  freedom 
without  which  independence  would  be  an  unreal  thing.  The 
tyranny  of  the  mob  is  worse  than  the  tyranny  of  a  despot,  for 
it  is  without  the  possibility  of  being  tempered  by  enlightened 
benignity.  Happily  much  of  our  life  is  still  our  own  and  not 
an  affair  of  governmental  regulation  or  control.  The  surging 
waves  of  opinion  and  of  passion  in  our  democratic  society  rise 
and  fall  many  times  without  making  any  permanent  impression 
on  our  governmental  structure.  It  is  over  them  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  universities  should  be  poured  like  oil  on  the 
troubled  waters.  Sanity,  reasonableness,  a  sense  of  propor- 
tion, historical  perspective — these  are  some  of  the  things  for 
which  the  American  people  should  look  to  the  universities  and 
university  influence,  and  not  in  vain.  The  traditional  gap 
betv/een  the  universities  and  the  every-day  life  of  a  work-a-day 
world  has  been  closing  for  a  generation.  It  now  hardly  exists 
save  in  the  highly  colored  rhetoric  of  the  complacent  Philis- 
tine. Swiftly  and  surely  the  great  universities,  both  the 
endowed  and  the  tax-supported,  have  grown  into  the  favor  of 
the  masses  of  the  American  people,  and  to-day  they  are  a  bind- 
ing force  of  splendid  power  and  effectiveness.  They  are 
as  democratic  in  practice  as  the  most  convinced  disciple  of  the 
eighteenth  century  gospel  of  the  rights  of  man  could  wish  for. 
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A  man's  wealth  may  bring  him  additional  comfort  in  a 
university,  but  it  adds  nothing  to  the  honor  in  which  he  is  held 
or  to  the  position  which  he  holds  among  his  fellows.  Character, 
brains,  skill  and  good-fellowship  are  the  qualities  which  count 
in  student  life,  and  they  are  the  very  qualities  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  most  interested  in  conserving  and  developing. 

The  stream  of  benefactions  to  the  great  universities  is  steady 
and  unceasing  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  enlightened  men 
and  women  realize  that  the  universities  are,  through  their 
researches,  their  teaching,  and  their  spirit,  conservative  social 
and  political  forces,  directed  by  lofty  motives  and  a  high  ideal, 
which  deserve  the  fullest  support  and  the  most  ample  resources ; 
and,  second,  because  the  universities  are  that  part  of  God's 
acre  in  which  monuments  stand  the  longest.  Bologna  has 
stood  while  dynasties  and  constitutions  have  come  and  gone, 
and  it  now  contemplates  a  map  of  Europe  and  of  the  world 
that  would  have  seemed  strange  indeed  to  Hildebrand  or  to 
Barbarossa.  The  younger  Paris  and  Oxford  are  long  since 
hoary  with  age,  and  in  our  land  the  charter  of  Harvard 
College  is  perhaps  the  oldest  document  still  of  vital  force.  To 
be  associated  with  one  of  these  is  to  lay  hold  on  a  visible 
immortality. 

Our  nation  is  plunging  forward  into  an  unknown  and  per- 
haps unsuspected  economic  and  political  future,  as  our  system 
of  suns  and  stars  and  worlds  is  rushing  toward  unmeasured 
space.  Material  achievements  that  astound  the  intelligence 
and  mastery  of  forces  that  paralyze  the  imagination  are  of 
every-day  occurrence.  What  is  to  guide  this  headlong  and  stu- 
pendous movement?  I  answer,  that  sound  judgment  whose 
highest  type  is  common  sense,  that  scholarly  learning  whose 
ripest  fruit  is  wisdom,  and  that  rounded  character  whose  best 
manifestation  is  courageous  conviction.  To  promote  all  these 
the  universities  exist  and  are  endowed.  To  pour  out  into  the 
body  politic  men  and  women  so  equipped  is  their  delight  as  it 
is  their  duty.  The  universities  are  not  perfect.  They  are 
not  always  as  efficient  as  they  should  be.  They  bear  their 
share  of  human  frailty,  folly  and  indiscretion.  But  their  tradi- 
tions are  sound  and  their  purposes  are  true.  May  it  be  their 
lot  increasingly  to  dignify  and  to  uplift  the  life  and  the  institu- 
tions of  a  happy,  prosperous,  peace-loving  democracy ! 
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PRESENTATIONS  FOR    HONORARY    DEGREES. 
By  the  Public   Orator,  Walter  George  Smith,   Esq. 

Mr.  Provost: 

It  affords  me  a  personal  and  special  pleasure,  in  obedience 
to  the  commission  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  present  for 
the  Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  a  son  of  our  Uni- 
versity, who  has  carried  his  profound  abilities  into  the  channels, 
first  of  physical  science,  then  of  ecclesiastical  music  and 
ecclesiastical  history;  who  has  devoted  his  gifts  of  learning 
and  industry  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  education  of  his 
fellow-men ;  who  unites  the  temperament  of  the  poet  and 
the  artist  with  a  practical  power  of  administration  that  has 
placed  him  at  an  early  age  at  the  head  of  one  of  our  most 
important  schools.  An  author,  a  scholar,  and  a  teacher,  I 
present  the  Rev.  Hugh  Thomas  Henry,  rector  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  High  School  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  for  the 
Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters. 

Mr.  Provost: 

There  is  no  art  the  possession  and  cultivation  of  which 
more  distinguishes  a  high  from  a  low  degree  of  civilization 
than  music.  There  is  no  influence  that  appeals  to  our  senses 
more  refining,  more  pervasive,  more  elevating,  more  comfort- 
ing. From  the  simple  modulations  of  the  human  voice  to  the 
grand  roll  of  a  majestic  organ,  music  has  a  power  over  our 
emotions  that  is  well  nigh  universal.  It  is  one  of  the  distin- 
guishing marks  of  modern  times  that  the  study  and  develop- 
ment of  the  simple  rules  upon  which  music  is  based  have 
reached  a  perfection  unknown  in  any  previous  era  of  the 
world's  history.  Music  receives  by  universal  approbation  the 
entire  devotion  of  those  unusual  minds  that  have  been  gifted 
by  nature  with  peculiar  aptitude  for  its  study,  and  for  their 
benefit  the  great  universities  have  set  apart  special  depart- 
ments and  as  a  reward  reserve  special  honors.  Among  those 
who  have  done  much  for  the  teaching  of  music  is  the  candi- 
date whom  I  now  have  the  honor  to  present  for  the  academic 
honors  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Devoted  from 
childhood  to  the  study  and  practice  of  the  art,  a  graduate  of 
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courses  both  in  France  and  Germany,  a  professor  in  our  sister 
University,  Columbia,  Edward  Alexander  MacDowell  is 
presented  to  you  for  the  Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of 
Music. 

Mr.  Provost: 

The  candidate  whom  I  am  now  to  present  is  not  only  a 
profound  student  of  medical  science,  but  has  the  distinction 
of  having  carried  the  fame  of  this  University  to  the  very 
centres  of  European  scientific  research.  A  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  in  the  Arts,  of  our  own  University  as  a 
Doctor  of  Dental  Science,  of  the  University  of  Berlin  as  a 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  he  was  the  first  American  to  be  appointed 
to  a  professorship  in  a  German  university,  being  now  "pro- 
fessor extraordinarius"  in  the  Medical  Faculty  in  the  Univer- 
sity at  Berlin,  and  for  ten  years  State  Examiner  for  operative 
dentistry  in  that  city.  The  methods  that  have  made  the  names 
of  Koch  and  Pasteur  famous  in  other  branches  of  medical 
science,  he  has  applied  to  that  branch  to  which  he  has  especially 
devoted  his  life's  work.  As  an  author  and  a  teacher  he  has 
attained  an  eminence  that  makes  him  well  worthy  of  the 
academic  honors  of  our  University. 

I  therefore  present  Willoughby  Dayton  Miller  for  the 
Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Science. 

Mr.  Provost: 

On  the  day  that  William  Penn  signed  the  Charter  of  the 
City  of  Philadelphia,  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  he  also 
signed  the  Charter  of  a  school  still  extant  in  our  city,  and  by 
common  consent  one  of  the  best  of  the  preparatory  institutions 
as  well  as  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  United  States.  For  twenty- 
five  years  the  work  of  this  institution  has  been  moulded  and 
directed  by  its  head  master,  a  man  of  scholarship,  energy  and 
ability,  who  has  won  for  himself  an  enviable  reputation  as  a 
successful  teacher  in  the  most  important  period  of  the  student's 
life.  It  has  been  thought  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  that  such 
works  of  self-devotion  and  earnestness  are  worthy  of  their 
highest  recognition,  and  in  giving  it  they  show  their  appreci- 
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ation  of  the  importance  of  the  work  of  the  preparatory  school, 
which  takes  the  ambitious  youth  at  the  formative  period  of  his 
life  and  leaves  its  impress  upon  his  whole  career.  I  present 
to  you  for  the  Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws, 
Richard  Mott  Jones,  Head  Master  of  the  Penn  Charter 
School. 

Mr.  Provost: 

The  candidate  whom  I  now  have  the  honor  to  present  is  a 
scholar  whose  special  gifts  cultivated  by  study  both  in 
America  and  Europe  have  won  for  him  eminence  in  the  educa- 
tional world.  Although  comparatively  young,  after  complet- 
ing his  studies  in  Berlin  and  Paris,  he  was  twice  called  to  the 
presidency  of  educational  institutions.  He  has  been  a  prolific 
writer  on  literary,  sociological,  and  international  legal  subjects, 
and  now  as  a  statesman  fills  an  important  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Republic,  where  he  has  shown  the  versatility  and 
the  adaptability  of  his  mind  in  his  honorable  career  as  Assis- 
tant Secretary  of  State.  I  present  to  you  David  Jayne  Hill 
for  the  Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

Mr.  Provost: 

The  just  and  scholarly  address  we  have  listened  to 
this  morning  renders  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  do  more  than 
refer  to  the  close  association  of  Columbia  University  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  their  early  histories.  With  simi- 
lar aims,  and  with  no  rivalry  save  the  honorable  ambition  to 
excel  in  the  courses  that  are  offered  to  their  students,  Columbia 
and  Pennsylvania  stand  as  types  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  the  energy  and  self-devotion  of  a  few  men.  It  is  not  be- 
cause Columbia  has  conferred  its  degree  upon  our  own  Provost, 
not  because  the  candidate  I  am  about  to  present  is  the  Presi- 
dent of  Columbia,  but  because  of  his  useful  and  eminent  ser- 
vices in  the  cause  of  education,  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  has 
directed  that  I  should  present  one  who  needs  no  introduction 
to  you,  Mr.  Provost,  or  to  this  distinguished  audience — 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler — for  the  Honorary  Degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws. 
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HIGHER  DEGREES  CONFERRED. 
Credentials  of  Candidates. 

The  Faculty  of  Philosophy  held  its  third  formal  session 
for  the  reception  of  the  credentials  of  candidates  for  the  higher 
degrees,  on  Saturday,  June  7,  1902,  in  the  Faculty  Room,  Col- 
lege Hall,  the  Provost  being  in  the  chair. 

Eight  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  were 
presented  to  the  Faculty  by  the  Dean,  who,  in  each  case,  read 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  candidate's  academic  life,  certifying  that 
all  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  statutes  of  the  University 
and  the  rules  of  the  department  had  been  fulfilled,  and  recom- 
mending the  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Masters  of  Arts. 
Their  names  follow : 

Louis   Bartleson  Ambler,  B.   S.    (Pennsylvania,   1900). 

American  History  and  Pedagogy. 
Charles  Lindsey  Burroughs,  A.  B.   (Chicago,  1899.) 

European  and  American  History ,   Political  Science. 
Sarah  McCune  Gallaher,  Ph.  B.  (Cornell  University,  1895.) 

American  and  European  History,  Pedagogy. 
Alexander  Grant,  A,  B.   (Pennsylvania,  1900). 

European  History,  English  Literature. 
Arthur  Dougherty  Rees,  B.  S.  in  Eco^n.   (Pennsylvania,  1901). 

Economics,   Political   Science,   Philosophy. 
Charles  Fischer  Sladen,  B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1901). 

Germanic   Languages,    Spanish,    Philosophy. 
Benjamin  Meade  Wagenseller,  A.  B.    (Bucknell,   1895). 

Chemistry. 
Mabel  I.  Walton,  A.  B.  (Smith,  1894.) 

Germanic   Languages. 

After  the  credentials  had  been  read  the  candidates  withdrew, 
the  Dean  moved  that  the  Faculty  recommend  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  the  eight  persons 
whose  credentials  had  been  read.  The  Faculty  unanimously 
voted  ''aye." 

The  fourteen  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osophy were  then  brought  before  the  Faculty  individually. 
'Each  one  was  presented  to  the  Faculty  by  a  member  of  the 
Group  Committee  under  whose  jurisdiction  he  had  taken  his 
major  subject.    The  presenter  read  a  sketch  of  the  candidate's 
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academic  life,  and  an  outline  of  the  scope  and  content  of  his 
thesis.  In  each  case,  after  the  credentials  had  been  read,  the 
Provost  asked  whether  any  member  of  the  Faculty  desired  to 
make  any  inquiry  of  the  candidate  or  of  the  presenter.  The 
candidate  then  withdrew,  and  the  presenter  made  a  formal 
motion  to  the  effect  that  the  Faculty  recommend  the  candidate 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy.    In  each  case  the  Faculty  unanimously  voted  ''aye." 

Note. — The  credentials  which  were  submitted  to  the  Faculty  in  behalf  of 
the  twenty-two  candidates  above  mentioned  are  appended,  printed  in  full. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  amount  of  resident  work  pursued  by  the 
candidate  is  expressed  in  terms  of  "standard  courses."  By  this  is  meant 
the  equivalent  of  one  hour  a  week  of  lecture  or  seminary  work  for  one  year. 
All  recommendations  for  the  higher  degrees  must  originate  with  the  Group 
Committees  under  whose  supervision  the  candidate  has  been  pursuing  his 
work.  The  Group  Committee  cannot  recommend  a  candidate  for  the  Master's 
degree  who  has  not  completed  twelve  standard  courses,  nor  for  the  Doctor's 
degree  one  who  has  not  completed  twenty-four  standard  courses.  The  aim 
of  this  requirement  is  to  ensure  the  candidate's  having  had  in  the  first  case 
at  least  one,  and  in  the  second  at  least  two,  full  academic  years  of  resi- 
dent work  as  a  foundation  for  the  private  reading  and  research  which,  more 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  Doctor's  degree,  constitutes  the  more  important 
part  of  his  work.  But  no  student  can  acquire  the  right  to  claim  of  his 
Group  Committee  recommendation  for  a  higher  degree  by  formal  compliance 
with  prescribed  conditions.  The  decision  of  the  Group  Committee  is  reached 
only  after  an  exhaustive  consideration  of  all  questions  relating  to  the  candi- 
date's fitness  for  the  degree  in  question. 


Assistant   Professor   Rowe,    Presenter. 

LEONARD  ANDERSON  BLUE  was  born  at  Belle  Plaine,  Iowa,  February 
1,  1870.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
town,  graduating  from  the  High  School  in  1885.  He  entered  Cornell  College, 
Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa,  in  1886  and  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  B.  in  1892.  He 
spent  the  year  1892-3  as  a  graduate  student  of  History  and  Political  Science 
in  the  University  of  Chicago.  During  the  years  1893-95  he  studied  Law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Iowa  in  1895.  From  1898-1900  he  was  Professor 
of  Political  and  Social  Science  in  the  Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant, Iowa.  Being  appointed  to  the  Harrison  Fellowship  in  Political  Science 
In  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  he  received  leave  of  absence  from  the 
Iowa  Wesleyan  University  and  entered  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  Sep- 
tember 26,  1900,  electing  his  major  in  Political  Science  and  his  minors  in 
Economics  and  Sociology.  He  has  received  credit  for  his  work  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  to  the  extent  of  ten  standard  courses  and  for  his  work 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  extent  of  sixteen  standard  courses. 
He  was  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  when 
appointed  to  this  B"'ellowship. 

He  passed  final  written  examinations  in  Political  Science  with  Dr.  Young, 
May  1  and"  2,  1901 ;  in  Sociology  with  Assistant  Professor  Lindsay,  April 
19,  1901 ;  and  in  Economics  with  Professor  Patten  and  Assistant  Professor 
Seager,  May  15  and  16,  1901.  Having  completed  the  required  amount  of 
resident  and  lecture  work  he  was  granted  a  leave  of  absence  for  the  current 
year  to  complete  the  thesis.     This  year  he  has  spent  at  Evanston,  111. 
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He  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled  "The  Relation  of  the  Governor  to  the 
Organization  of  Executive  Power  in  the  States,"  which  has  been  accepted  by 
his  Group  Committee  and  will  be  at  once  privately  printed.  The  scope  of 
the  thesis  may  be  outlined  as  follows  : 

A  port 'on  cf  the  thesis  has  already  been  published  in  TTie  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy   (November,  1901). 

A  brief  historical  introduction  shows  the  condition  of  the  governor's 
power  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  and  the  causes  of  the  compara- 
tively insignificant  position  of  the  Executive.  The  writer  then  traces  the 
growth  of  industrial  and  social  conditions  since  the  Civil  War,  thus 
explaining  the  increasing  regulative  control  exercised  by  the  various  common- 
wealths, particularly  in  such  matters  as  public  health,  education,  poor  relief, 
highways,  factory  inspection  and  general  corporation  control.  A  large  share 
of  this  increased  power  has  been  exercised  by  boards  and  commissions  which 
were  originally  organized  as  merely  temporary  makeshifts  to  deal  with  the 
new  and  comparatively  unknown  conditions  of  the  time.  Executive  power 
in  the  state  governments  was,  therefore,  disintegrated  and  dispersed  among 
a  large  number  of  comparatively  irresponsible  authorities.  As  the  need  for 
state  regulation  has  increaased,  the  defects  of  the  board  system  have  become 
more  strongly  marked.  Irresponsibility,  slowness  of  action  and  extravagance 
are  the  principal  weaknesses  of  these  collective  bodies. 

The  writer  gives  a  review  of  the  recent  tendency  in  American  states  toward 
the  limitation  of  the  powers  of  boards  and  commissions  involving  a  transfer 
of  this  power  to  single  officials.  Coincident  with  this  movement  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  bring  the  various  parts  of  the  state  administration  into 
closer  relations  with  the  governor,  thereby  re-establishing  his  position  as  the 
real  as  well  as  the  nominal  head  of  the  state  administration. 

The  thesis  gives  for  the  first  time  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  whole 
question  of  administration  by  collective  bodies.  The  writer,  after  a  careful 
and  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  work  of  administrative  boards  in  the  various 
states,  reaches  the  conclusion  that  general  powers  of  regulation  and  investi- 
gation and  powers  of  a  semi-judicial  character  may  properly  be  conferred 
upon  collective  bodies,  but  that  active  executive  duties  should  not  be  so  exer- 
cised. 

In  discussing  the  relations  of  the  governor  to  the  different  officers  of  the 
state  administration,  the  ground  is  taken  that  a  material  increase  in  the 
powers  of  the  state  executive  must  be  made.  This  conclusion  is  in  line  with 
the  practice  of  recent  years  in  the  most  progressive  commonwealths,  and 
points  to  the  probable  solution  of  an  important  administrative  question  now 
before  many  of  the  state  legislatures. 

The  thesis  contains  an  examination  of  several  typical  British  boards  and 
shows  that  their  satisfactory  working  is  due  to  conditions  peculiar  to  Great 
Britain  but  which  do  not  obtain  in  the  United  States.  The  author  thus  meets 
the  objection  that  the  American  policy  of  concentrating  executive  power  is 
not  justifiable  in  view  of  the  successful  operation  of  the  board  system  in 
Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Blue  is  unanimously  recommended  to  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  by 
Group  Committee  X  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

S.   N.  Patten^ 
Wm.   Romaine  Newbold,  Chairman  of   Group  Committee  X. 

Dean. 


Professor    Learned^    Presenter. 

SAMUEL  PAUL  CAPEN  was  born  at  Tufts  College,  Mass.,  March  21,  1878. 
After  passing  though  the  Somerville  (Mass.)  Latin  School,  1900  to  1894,  he 
entered  the  Freshman  Class  of  Tufts  College  in  1894,  graduating  with  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  in  1898  and  receiving  the  degree  of  A.  M.  at  the  same  Com- 
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mencement  for  additional  worli  pursued  during  his  college  course.  From 
December,  1898,  to  June,  1900,  he  was  a  graduate  student  of  Germanic  Litera- 
ture and  Philology  and  Romance  Literature  at  Harvard  University.  He 
was  appointed  to  the  Harrison  Fellowship  in  Germanic  Languages  in  1900 
and  entered  the  Department  of  Philosophy  of  this  University  September  22, 
1900,  electing  his  major  in  Germanic  Literature  and  his  minors  in  Germanic 
Philology  and  French.  He  was  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  when  appointed  to  his  Fellowship.  He  has  received 
credit  for  his  graduate  work  at  Harvard  University  to  the  extent  of  sixteen 
and  one-half  standard  courses  and  for  his  work  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  the  extent  of  eleven  standard  courses,  making  a  total  of  twenty- 
seven  and  one-half.  He  was  examined  in  his  major  in  Germanic  Literature 
and  his  minor  in  Germanic  Philology  by  Professor  Learned  and  Assistant 
Professor  Shumway  on  three  separate  occasions  in  the  month  of  April,  1901, 
and  in  Old  French  by  Professor  Rennert,  April  12,  1901.  Being  granted  a 
leave  of  absence  for  the  preparation  of  his  thesis  he  went  to  Europe  and 
spent  the  year  1901-02,  pursuing  work  at  the  University  of  Leipzig.  He  has 
presented  a  thesis  entitled,  "Friedrich  Schlegel's  Connection  with  Reichardt 
and  his  Contributions  to  'Deutschland,'  "  which  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Group  Committee.  It  will  be  published  in  the  Americana  Oermanica.  The 
scope  of  the  thesis  may  be  outlined  as  follows  : 

The  many-sided  activity  of  Friedrich  Schlegel  has  long  beea  a  matter  of 
importance  to  students  of  the  Romantic  School,  not  only  because  of  its  rela- 
tion to  the  Romanticists  themselves  but  also  because  of  the  important  rela- 
tions of  the  Schlegels,  Wilhelm  and  Friedrich,  to  Goethe  and  Schiller  as 
representatives  of  the  Classical  movement.  The  individual  works  of  Fried- 
rich Schlegel  and  their  relation  to  the  Romantic  and  the  Classical  movements 
have  received  generous  treatment,  but  the  journalistic  efforts  of  Friedrich 
Schlegel  before  he  appeared  in  the  field  of  literature  as  a  representative  of 
the  contemporaneous  literary  movement,  and  his  relation  to  Reichardt  and 
Reichardt's   periodical   "Deutschland"   still   await  detailed   treatment. 

It  is  this  problem  which  Mr.  Capen  attempts  to  solve.  The  author  reviews 
the  early  critical  essays  of  Friedrich  Schlegel,  which  were  his  preparatory 
work  for  journalistic  contributions,  and  discusses  Schlegel's  first  contribu- 
tions to  other  periodicals  before  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Reichardt, 
treating  in  this  introduction  his  articles  published  in  Biester's  Berlinische 
Monatschrift,  Wieland's  Teutscher  Mercur  and  Attisohes  Museum,  Nietham- 
mer's  Philosophisches  Journal. 

Having  traced  the  relation  of  these  contributions  and  Schlegel's  early  style 
to  his  later  work,  the  author  treats  in  detail  Schlegel's  acquaintance  with 
Reichardt,  Reichardt's  relations  to  Goethe  and  Schiller,  particularly  in  the 
Xenienkampf,  and  traces  with  important  detail  the  steps  which  led  Fried- 
rich Schlegel,  after  his  initial  disagreement  with  Schiller,  to  join  Reichardt 
and  become  a  contributor  to  his  Deutschland.  The  author  makes  clear  that 
Reichardt's  chief  motive  in  seeking  the  co-operation  of  Schlegel  was  to 
strengthen  his  own  position  against  the  Dioskuren  and  to  ally  with  himself 
an  important  wing  of  the  Romantic  movement.  Schlegel  was  the  more  ready 
to  enter  this  alliance  because  of  his  newly  developed  interest  in  more  modern 
questions,  social,  political  and  literary,  and  particularly  because  of  his 
financial  difficulties.  Reichardt's  bait  was  a  generous  honorarium  for  con- 
tributions to  his  Deutschland.  Schlegel,  always  hopeful,  even  in  the  midst  of 
adversity,  joined  forces  with  Reichardt  against  the  combination  of  Goethe 
and  Schiller,  although  not  with  the  full  and  hearty  consent  of  his  brother, 
Wilhelm    Schlegel. 

In  conclusion  the  author  shows  how  Friedrich  Schlegel's  work  for  Reich- 
ardt's Deutschland  led  up  to  his  larger  journalistic  enterprise,  the  Athen- 
aeum, which  became  the  recognized  organ  of  the  Romantic  school.  Schlegel 
was    finally    obliged   to    withdraw   his    co-operation    with   Reichardt,    and    so 
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tacitly  confess  the  weakness  and  perhaps  the  detriment  of  this  literary  alli- 
ance for  his  own  career  and  for  the  relations  of  the  Schlegels  to  Goethe  and 
Schiller. 

Mr.  Capen  is  unanimously  recommended  to  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  by 
Group  Committee  No.  V  for  the  degree  Ph.  D. 

Marion  D.  Learned, 
Wm.   Romaine  Newbold,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  V. 

Dean. 


Professor    Schelling,    Presenter. 

MAUDE  BINGHAM  HANSCHE  was  born  at  Yokohama,  Japan,  August  9, 
1874.  She  received  her  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Vallejo,  Cal., 
graduating  from  the  High  School  in  1891  and  from  the  High  School  of  Oak- 
land, Cal.,  in  1892.  She  entered  the  University  of  California  as  a  Freshman 
in  1892,  receiving  the  degree  of  Ph.  B.  in  1896.  After  spending  the  year 
1896-97  in  Europe,  she  entered  the  Department  of  Philosophy  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  October  4,  1897,  electing  her  major  in  English 
Literature,  her  minors  in  American  History  and  Germanics.  In  July,  1900, 
she  was  elected  to  the  position  of  instructor  of  German  in  Commercial  High 
School  for  Girls,  Philadelphia,  which  position  she  still  holds.  She  remained  a 
student  in  residence  until  February  1,  1902,  with  the  exception  of  the  months 
of  April,  May  and  June,  1900,  which  she  spent  in  study  in  Oxford,  England. 
For  the  second  term  of  the  current  year  she  was  granted  leave  of  absence. 
She  was  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  when 
admitted  to  the  department. 

She  has  received  credit  to  the  extent  of  thirty-six  and  one-half  standard 
courses,  and  has  passed  final  written  examinations  in  English  Literature  with 
Professor  Schelling  and  Assistant  Professor  Child,  April  4,  1902,  and  June  1, 
1901  ;  in  English  Philology  with  Professor  Easton,  May  10,  1902  ;  in  American 
History  with  Professor  McMaster,  May  5,  6  and  7,  1902  ;  in  Germanic  Litera- 
ture and  Philology  with  Professor  Learned  in  April,  1902  and  Professor 
Shumway  on  April  15.  1902.  She  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled,  "The  Form- 
ative Period  of  English  Familiar  Letter  Writers  and  their  Contribution  to 
the  English  Essay,"  which  has  been  accepted  by  the  Group  Committee.  She 
will  print  the  thesis  at  once.     Its  scope  may  be  briefly  outlined  as  follows  : 

The  popularity  of  the  letter  form  under  the  Stuarts  and  during  the  Com- 
monwealth has  frequently  been  acknowledged  in  general  terms ;  but  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  collect  together  either  an  account  of  this  litera- 
ture or  of  the  critical  work  relating  to  it.  This  is  the  object  of  one  section 
of  Miss  Hansche's  thesis.  She  has  also,  in  a  general  sketch  of  the  history  of 
letter  writing,  endeavored  to  show  that  English  as  well  as  Spanish.  French 
and  Italian  letters,  were  subject  to  a  body  of  rules  formulated  as  early  as  tbv 
tenth  century  by  certain  Lombardian  monks.  Evidence  is  produced  to  show 
that  manuals  treating  of  letter  writing  as  an  art  existed  in  all  the  countries 
mentioned,  and  that  such  manuals  were  very  numerous  in  England  during 
the  first  sixty  years  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Attention  is  also  called  to 
the  influence  of  the  letter  upon  contemporary  prose  writings. 

Miss  Hansche  is  unanimously  recommended  by  Group  Committee  VII  to 
the  Faculty  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

F.  E.  Schelling, 
Wm.   Romaine   Newbold,  Chairman  of   Group   Committee   VII. 

Dean. 


Assistant   Professor   Rowe,    Presenter. 

FRANK  EDWARD  HORACK  was  born  at  Belle  Plaine,  Iowa,  June  8,  1873. 
After  passing  through  the  public  schools  of  Iowa  City  and  graduating  from 
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the  High  School  in  1891,  he  entered  the  Freshman  Class  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  in  1893,  and  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy 
in  1897.  He  remained  a  graduate  student  in  the  same  institution  from  1897- 
99,  spending  a  summer  quarter  in  1898  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  He 
received  the  A.  M.  degree  from  Iowa  State  University  in  1899.  He  entered 
the  Graduate  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  September  30,  1899, 
and  spent  Ihe  ensuing  year  as  a  resident  student.  The  year  1900-01  he  spent 
at  tht  Universities  of  Halle  and  Berlin.  The  main  purpose  of  his  study 
abroad,  however,  was  to  investigate  the  conditions  under  which  industrial 
corporations  are  organized  and  the  degree  of  public  control  to  which  they 
are  subjected.  In  furtherance  of  this  investigation  he  also  visited  France 
and  England.  He  returned  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  October  5,  1901, 
as  Harrison  Fellow  in  Political  Science,  with  his  major  in  that  subject  and 
his  minors  in  Economics  and  Sociology.  This  appointment  carried  with  it 
candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  He  has  received  credit 
for  his  work  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  extent  of  sixteen 
standard  courses,  and  for  his  work  at  Halle  and  Berlin  to  the  extent  of 
eighteen  standard  courses,  making  a  total  of  thirty-four.  He  has  passed 
formal  written  examinations  in  Political  Science  with  Assistant  Professor 
Rowe,  on  May  16  and  17,  1902  ;  in  Sociology  with  Professor  Giddings,  May  5, 
1902  ;  in  Economics  with  Professor  Patten,  May  13,   1902. 

He  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled,  "The  Organization  and  Control  of 
Industrial  Corporations,"  which  has  been  accepted  by  Group  Committee  X, 
and  will  be  printed  by  the  Iowa  State  Historical  Society  in  its  Quarterly 
Journal.  A  letter  from  the  editor  accepting  it  for  publication  has  been 
deposited  with  the  Dean.     The  scope  of  the  thesis  is  as  follows  : 

Part  I  of  the  thesis  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  rise  of  the  corpora- 
tion problem  and  the  various  forms  in  which  it  presents  itself  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Europe. 

In  Part  II  Mr.  Horack  undertakes  to  analyze  the  legislation  of  the  leading 
states  of  the  Union,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  requirements  as  to  the 
articles  of  association  ;  the  purposes  of  organization  ;  the  duration  of  the 
charter ;  the  number  and  qualifications  of  directors,  and  the  requirements  as 
to  capitalization. 

Part  III  is  concerned  with  the  requirements  for  publicity,  both  in  the 
organization  and  accounting  of  industrial  corporations.  In  this  portion  of 
his  works,  Mr.  Horack  has  made  the  most  important  contribution,  having 
undertaken  not  merely  a  comparison  of  the  requirements  in  the  several  states 
but  also  a  study  of  the  methods  pursued  in  England,  Germany  and  France. 
Mr.  Horack  here  shows  the  difficulties  involved  in  securing,  even  to  stock- 
holders, not  to  speak  of  the  public  in  general,  full  information  concerning  the 
financial    operations    of   great    corporate    organizations. 

In  the  final  division  of  the  thesis — Part  IV — Mr.  Horack  takes  up  the 
status  of  foreign  corporations.  He  shows  that  the  control  of  foreign  cor- 
porations has  been  the  most  difficult  problem  confronting  the  legislator.  The 
policy  adopted  by  some  of  the  states  of  granting  charters  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  revenue,  tends  to  foster  a  laxity  of  administration  in  such  jurisdic- 
tions and  at  the  same  time  undermines  the  legislation  of  the  more  advanced 
communities.  While  greater  publicity  of  organization  and  management  may 
be  necessary,  the  attempts  at  corporate  regulation  in  the  several  states  have 
shown  that  so  long  as  the  present  lack  of  uniformity  in  state  laws  exists,  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  secure  effective  public  control. 

Mr.  Horack's  conclusions  are,  that  to  secure  these  ends  legislation  must 
be  national  in  scope  and  uniform  in  operation.  Agreement  between  the  states 
cannot  solve  the  problem.  The  only  way  out  seems  to  be  through  national 
legislation  in  the  form  of  a  national  corporation  law,  under  which  the 
Federal  Government  will  have  the  power  to  create  and  dissolve  corporations 
engaging   in   interstate   commerce. 
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Mr.  Horack  is  unanimously  recommended  to  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  by 
Group  Committee  X  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

S.  N.  Patten, 
Wm.    Romaine    Newbold,  Chairman   of   Group    Committee    X. 

Dean. 


Profesor  McMastbk,   Presenter. 

GEORGE  DANIEL  LUETSCPIER  was  born  at  Prairie  du  Sac,  Wis.,  April 
14,  1873.  Ills  early  education  was  received"  in  the  public  schools  of  Sauk 
City.  He  graduated  from  the  High  School  of  the  same  town  in  1891.  After 
spending  the  years  1893-95  at  the  Wisconsin  State  Normal  School,  he  entered 
the  Junior  Class  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  1896,  receiving  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Letters  in  1898.  From  1898  to  1900  he  was  a  graduate  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  In  1900  he  was  appointed  to  the  Har- 
rison Fellowship  in  American  History  in  this  University,  by  which  appoint- 
ment he  was  ipso  facto  made  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osophy, and  he  was  reappointed  to  that  fellowship  for  the  current  year. 
Upon  entering  this  University  he  elected  his  major  in  American  History,  his 
minors  in  European  History  and  Economics.  He  has  received  credit  for  work 
done  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  to  the  extent  of  eighteen  and  one-half 
standard  courses,  and  for  work  done  at  this  University  to  the  extent  of  eight- 
een standard  courses,  making  a  total  of  thirty-six  and  one-half.  He  has 
passed  final  written  examinations  in  American  History  with  Profesor  McMas- 
ter,  June  2,  1902  ;  in  Economics  with  Professor  Patten,  May  31,  1902  ;  in 
European  History  with  Professor  Cheyney,  April  17,  1902. 

He  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled  "The  American  Voter  (1788-1840)," 
which  has  been  accepted  by  his  Group  Committee.  He  has  deposited  with  the 
Dean  a  copy  of  the  manuscript  and  the  cash  necessary  to  print  it.  It  will 
be  printed  by  the  University  if  it  is  not  printed  by  Mr.  Luetscher  prior  to 
January  1,  1903.     The  scope  of  the  thesis  may  be  outlined  as  follows  : 

All  the  state  constitutions  adopted  from  1776  to  1784  required  property 
qualifications  for  suffrage,  thereby  defranchising  more  than  one-half  of  the 
male  population  above  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Distance  from  the  polls, 
likewise,  operated  as  a  limitation  upon  the  exercise  of  suffrage.  The  gradual 
abolition  of  the  property  qualifications  and  the  formation  of  numerous  elec- 
tion districts  so  as  to  decrease  the  distance  to  the  polls  constituted  the  most 
important  political  movement  within  the  period   covered  by  the  thesis. 

The  ratio  of  the  actual  voters  to  the  white  population  is  represented  In 
tabulated  form,  special  attention  being  given  to  the  two  periods  illustrating 
the  growth  of  Jeffersonian  and  Jacksonian  Democracy:  (1)  the  period  from 
1788  to  1800;  and  (2)  the  period  from  1824  to  1840.  The  paucity  of  avail- 
able election  returns  makes  a  general  study  of  the  actual  voter  prior  to  1788 
impossible.  The  summaries  of  the  votes  given  in  the  tables  had  to  be  com- 
piled, in  many  instances,  from  the  ofiicial  election  returns  found  in  the  state 
archives,  and  it  is  in  connection  with  these  summaries  that  the  thesis  makes 
its  most  important  contribution  by  showing  the  influence  of  the  growth  of 
parties  and  the  development  of  party  machinery  upon  the  voter.  Mr.  Luet- 
scher shows  that  the  ratio  of  the  actual  voter  rose  from  4  per  cent  in  1788 
to  8  per  cent  in  1800  and  to  17  per  cent  in  1840. 

Other  writers  have  shown  the  limitations  upon  manhood  suffrage,  but  no 
attempt  has  been  made  before  to  show  the  degree  of  these  limitations  and  the 
extent  of  the  exercise  of  suffrage  within  our  early  national  history. 

Mr.  Luetscher  is  unanimously  recommended  to  the  Faculty  by  Group  Com- 
mittee IX  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

J.   B.   McMaster, 
Wm.  Romaine  Newbold,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  IX. 

Dean. 
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Professor   Smith^   Presenter. 

ALFRED  LEWIS  KAMMERER  was  born  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  21, 
1877.  After  passing  through  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis,  he  graduated 
from  the  High  School  in  1896,  and  entered  the  Freshman  Class  of  Washington 
University  in  the  same  year.  He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Chemistry  in  1900.  He  entered  the  Department  of  Philosophy  of  this 
University  October  2,  1900,  electing  his  major  in  Inorganic  Chemistry,  his 
minors  in  Organic  Chemistry  and  Electro-Chemistry.  He  has  received  credit 
for  nineteen  and  one-half  lecture  courses,  besides  devoting  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  for  two  years  to  laboratory  work.  This  laboratoi-y  work  would 
probably  represent  the  equivalent  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  standard 
courses.  He  was  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osophy March  17,  1902.  He  has  passed  formal  written  examinations  with 
Professor  Smith  and  Mr.  Wallace  in  Inorganic  Chemistry,  May  21,  1902,  and 
in  Organic  Chemistry  May  30,  1902  ;  and  with  Dr.  Shinn  in  Analytical  Chem- 
istry, May  7,  1902.  He  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled  "Electrolysis  of  Bis- 
muth Salts,"  which  has  been  accepted  by  his  Group  Committee  and  is  now 
being  printed  by  him.     The  contents  of  the  thesis  are,  in  brief,  as  follows : 

In  applying  the  electric  current  in  metal  determinations  and  separations 
perhaps  no  one  element  has  yielded  such  disappointing  results  as  bismuth. 
Indeed,  the  tendency  of  analysts  pretty  generally  has  been  to  continue  the  use 
of  the  older  and  unsatisfactory  ordinary  gravimetric  methods,  yet  it  has  been 
hoped  that  some  satisfactory  electrolytic  procedure,  applicable  to  bismuth, 
would  be  found.  This  Mr.  Kammerer  has  done  and  met  with  abundant  suc- 
cess in  the  use  of  the  sulphate  of  bismuth  in  the  presence  of  an  alkaline  sul- 
phate and  free  sulphuric  acid.  The  conditions  of  current,  temperature,  nature 
of  anode  have  all  been  carefully  determined  by  Mr.  Kammerer.  He  has  also 
found  a  number  of  complete  and  satisfactory  separations  of  bismuth  from 
other  metals.  The  investigation  represents  a  very  definite  contribution  to 
methods  of  analysis. 

Mr.  Kammerer  is  unanimously  recommended  by  Group  Committee  XIV  to 
the  Faculty  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

E.    F.    Smith, 
Mm.  Romaine  Newbold,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XIV. 

Dean. 


Professor  Rennert^  Presenter. 

DANIEL  ERNEST  MARTELL  was  born  at  Bombay,  India,  February  2, 
1870  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  Reading  Public  School,  Berk- 
shire, England,  1883  to  1887.  He  entered  McGill  University,  Montreal, 
Canada,  in  1888,  and  remained  there  two  years.  From  1892  to  1896  he 
engaged  in  business.  He  entered  the  Junior  Class  of  the  College  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in  1896,  and  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
in  1898.  He  entered  the  Department  of  Philosophy  as  Harrison  Scholar  in 
Modern  Languages  in  1898,  electing  his  major  in  Old  French,  his  minors  in 
Spanish  and  German.  During  the  year  1899-1900  he  held  the  Harrison 
Fellowship  in  Romanic  Languages,  which  appointment  carried  with  it  candi- 
dacy for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  On  June  13,  1900,  he  received 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  From  October,  1900,  to  January,  1901,  he  was 
a  graduate  student  at  Columbia  University.  After  spending  the  last  term 
of  that  academic  year  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  he  received  leave  of 
absence  to  prepare  his  thesis. 

Mr.  Martell  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled  "The  Dramas  of  Don  Antonio 
de  Soli.s  y  Rivadeneyra,"  which  has  been  accepted  by  his  Group  Committee, 
and  will  be  at  once  printed  by  him.  Its  scope  may  briefly  be  outlined  as 
follows  : 
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The  subject  is  one  which  has  been  only  cursorily  handled  by  the  great 
writers  and  critics  of  Spanish  literature  and  its  drama.  As  a  rule  they  have 
given  Soils  merely  a  few  lines  of  biography,  and  a  few  short  criticisms  of  his 
works,  generally  of  a  complimentary  nature.  Indeed,  the  critics  of  his  own 
nationality  have,  without  showing  reasons  for  it,  given  him  a  rank  which  is, 
in  Mr.  Martell's  opinion,  far  above  his  deserts  ;  and  it  is  the  object  of  this 
dissertation  to  determine,  with  as  much  definiteness  as  possible,  the  position  to 
be  assigned  to  Soils  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish  Drama. 

Mr.  Martell  treats  exhaustively  of  the  authentic  plays  of  Soils  (1610-1686), 
njne  of  which  are  complete  and  one  fragmentary  ;  and  nearly  all  of  which  are 
of  extreme  rarity.  He  has  divided  his  thesis  into  three  main  parts  :  Part  I 
is  the  Introduction,  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  Soils,  and  an  account 
of  the  literary  conditions  of  his  time.  Part  II  gives  a  concise  analysis  of 
each  of  the  plays.  Part  III  criticizes  the  plays  individually  and  collectively, 
with  reference  to  development,  motivation,  characterization  and  sources.  He 
also  mentions  and  discusses  briefly  other  plays  ascribed  to  Solis  ;  gives  an 
account  of  his  language  and  versification ;  and  an  analytical  comparison 
between  Solis  and  Calderon,  with  a  view  to  determining  the  influence  of  the 
latter  upon  the  former.  This  had  previously  only  been  generally  indicated, 
and  is  here  shown  definitely  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Martell  is  unanimously  recommended  to  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  by 
Group  Committee  VI  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

H.  A.  Rbnnert, 
Wx.  RoMAiNE  Nbwbold^  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  VI. 

Dean. 


Pi-ofessor    Smith^    Presenter. 

ALIiEX  ROGP^RS  was  born  at  Hampden,  Maine,  May  22,  1876.  He  received 
his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town.  He  entered  the 
Freshman  Class  of  the  University  of  Maine  February,  1894,  and  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry  in  1897.  He  held  a  Fellowship 
in  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Maine,  1897-98,  was  a  Tutor  in  Chemistry 
in  the  same  institution,  1898-99,  and  Instructor  1899-1900.  He  entered  the 
Department  of  Philosophy  of  this  University  October  1,  1900,  electing  his 
major  in  Inorganic  Chemistry,  his  minors  in  Organic  Chemistry  and  Analyti- 
cal Chemistry.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Harrison  Fellowship  in  Chemistry 
for  the  year  1901-02,  which  appointment  carried  with  it  candidacy  for  the 
Doctor's  degree.  He  has  completed  in  this  University  seventeen  and  one-half 
standard  lecture  courses,  besides  devoting  the  greater  part  of  his  time  for 
two  years  to  work  in  the  laboratory.  This  work  would  probably  be  equivalent 
to  between  twenty  and  thirty  standard  courses.  He  has  passed  written 
examinations  in  Inorganic  Chemistry  on  May  20,  1902,  and  in  Organic  Chem- 
istry on  May  30,  1902,  with  Professor  Smith  and  Mr.  Wallace;  and  in 
Analytical  Chemistry  on  May  7,  1902,  with  Dr.  Shinn. 

He  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled  "Derivatives  of  Complex  Inorganic 
Acids,"  which  has  been  accepted  by  the  Group  Committee  and  is  now  being 
printed.     The  contents  of  the  thesis  are  as  follows  : 

Complex  inorganic  acids  having  two  metallic  acid  groups  have  been  known 
for  years.  It  was  never  thought  that  three  such  groups  could  act  as  a  unit 
in  a  molecule  and  yield  definite  derivatives.  Mr.  Rogers  has  found  this  to 
be  the  case.  His  investigation  also  demonstrates  how  by  means  of  such  com- 
plex groups  the  difficulty  attending  the  purification  of  any  included  element 
is  vastly  increased.  This  study  has  opened  up  an  entirely  new  field  of  investi- 
gation in  inorganic  chemistry. 

Mr.  Rogers  is  unanimously  recommended  to  the  Faculty  by  Group  Com- 
mittee XIV  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

E.    F.    Smith^ 
Wm.  Romaine  Newbold,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XIV. 

Dean. 
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Professor  Doolittlb^  Presenter. 

ARTHUR  BERTRAM  TURNER  was  born  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  August  11, 
1872.  After  receiving  his  early  education  in  the  Friends'  Elementary  and 
High  School  of  Baltimore,  he  entered  Johns  Hopkins  University  as  a  Fresh- 
man in  1889,  and"  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1892.  From 
October,  1892,  to  February,  1893,  he  was  a  graduate  student  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins in  Mathematics  and  Physics.  From  February,  1893,  to  September,  1894, 
he  was  employed  by  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  He 
entered  the  Department  of  Philosophy  February  1,  1896,  electing  his  major 
in  Astronomy  and  his  minors  in  Mathematics  and  Physics.  He  continued 
his  work  until  the  close  of  the  following  year,  1896-97.  He  again  matricu- 
lated for  the  year  1898-99.  The  year  1899-1900  he  spent  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  He  re-entered  this  Department  September  22,  1900,  and  remained 
as  a  resident  student  throughout  the  year.  He  was  admitted  to  candidacy 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  February  21,  1896.  He  has  received 
credit  for  work  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  fourteen  and  one-half  standard 
coui-ses  ;  and  for  work  at  this  University,  fifteen  standard  courses,  a  total  of 
twenty-nine  and  one-half.  He  passed  final  written  examinations  in  Astronomy 
with  Professor  Doolittle  and  Mr.  Eric  Doolittle  on  two  occasions  in  the 
month  of  February  and  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  March  and  the  ninth  of  April, 
1902  ;  in  Mathematics  with  Dr.  Hallett,  June  15,  1901  ;  in  Physics  with  Pro- 
fessor Goodspeed"  at  various  dates  between  January  20  and  February  11,  1901. 
During  the  year  1901-02  he  was  granted  leave  of  absence  to  complete  his 
thesis.     From  1894  to  date  he  has  also  been  engaged  in  teaching. 

The  thesis,  which  has  been  accepted  by  Group  Committee  XII,  is  entitled, 
"Secular  Perturbations  Arising  from  the  Action  of  Jupiter  on  Mars."  It  has 
been  printed  and  250  copies  were  delivered  to  the  Dean  June  3,  1902.  Its 
contents  may  be  outlined  as  follows  : 

The  thesis  consists  of  thirty-five  pages  divided  into  eight  articles.  The  first 
six  of  these  articles  are  devoted  to  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  more  modern 
methods  of  treating  the  problem  of  the  perturbations  of  the  six  elliptic  ele- 
ments of  the  orbit  of  a  planet  as  developed  by  Jacobi.  Lagrange's  Canonical 
Forms  for  the  differential  equations  of  motion  of  n  bodies  are  derived  and 
an  outline  is  given  of  the  transformation  of  these  equations  due  to  Hamilton. 
The  integration  is  shown  to  depend  upon  our  ability  to  determine  a  certain 
"Characteristic  Function,  &,"  and  the  equations  and  method  developed  by 
Jacobi  for  the  determination  of  this  function  are  given. 

It  was  shown  by  Gauss  that  the  secular  perturbations  of  one  planet  by 
another  are  the  same  as  those  produced  by  an  elliptic  ring  which  coincides 
with  the  orbit  of  the  disturbing  body  and  whose  mass  is  equal  to  the  mass 
of  this  body,  while  the  density  of  the  ring  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
time  occupied  in  the  description  of  any  portion  of  it.  An  attempt  to  integrate 
the  equations  arising  from  this  conception  leads  us  to  a  double  integral,  of 
which  one  integration  can  be  shown  to  depend  upon  elliptic  integrals  of  the 
first  and  second  species  and  can  be  directly  effected,  while  the  second  inte- 
gration must  be  obtained  by  quadratures. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Hill  has  much  modified  Gauss's  original  solution  by  the  intro- 
duction of  new  auxiliaries  for  facilitating  the  integration  and  by  transform- 
ing all  the  original  formulae  in  such  a  manner  that  they  are  more  adapted 
to  practical  computation. 

An  outline  of  Dr.  Hill's  method  is  given  in  the  thesis  and,  finally,  the  per- 
turbations of  Mars  from  Jupiter  are  determined  and  the  numerical  results 
compared  with  those  previously  obtained  by  Le  Verrier  and  Newcomb. 

Mr.  Turner  is  unanimously  recommended  to  the  Faculty  by  Group  Com- 
mittee XIII  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

C.    L.  Doolittle, 
Wm.  Romainb  Newbold,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XIII. 

Dean. 
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Assistant  Professor  Witmer^  Presenter. 

EDWIN  BURKET  TWITMYER  was  born  in  Wayne  Township,  Clinton 
County,  Pa.,  September  14,  1873.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Honesdale,  Pa.,  graduating  from  the  High  School  in  1890. 
He  entered  the  Freshman  Class  of  Lafayette  College  in  1892,  and  graduated 
with  the  degree  of  Ph.  B.  in  1896.  He  entered  the  Department  of  Philosophy 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  January  21,  1897,  electing  his  major  in 
Psychology,  his  minors  in  Philosophy  and  Pedagogy,  and  remained  in  resi- 
dence until  the  close  of  the  year  1901.  Since  1897  he  has  been  Instructor  in 
Psychology  in  the  College  of  this  University.  He  has  received  credit  for 
thirty  standard  courses  ;  and  has  passed  final  written  examinations  in  Psy- 
chology with  Assistant  Professor  Witmer,  April  13,  1901  ;  in  Philosophy  with 
Professor  Fullerton,  May  16,  1901  ;  in  Pedagogy  with  Professor  Brumbaugh, 
September  20,  1900.  For  the  year  1901-02  he  was  granted  a  leave  of  absence 
to  prepare  the  thesis. 

Mr.  Twitmyer  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled  "The  Normal  Knee  Jerk," 
which  has  been  accepted  by  Group  Committee  VIII.  This  thesis  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Experimental  Studies  in  Psychology  and  Pedagogy,  appearing 
about  November  1,  as  Part  I  of  a  more  extensive  study  of  the  knee  jerk  under 
normal  and  various  augmenting  conditions.  Pending  its  publication  Mr. 
Twitmyer  will  deposit  with  the  Dean  a  copy  of  the  MS.  and  the  money  neces- 
sary to  print  it. 

Mr.  Twitmyer's  investigation  of  the  knee  jerk  phenomenon  extended  over 
a  period  of  two  years  and  comprises  about  3,500  experiments.  Of  this  num- 
ber he  reports  upon  1,390  experiments,  which  he  has  selected  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  extent  of  the  knee  jerk  under  approximately  normal  con- 
ditions. 

The  explosive  contraction  of  the  quadriceps  muscle  resulting  in  a  sharp 
kick  or  jerk  of  the  leg  and  produced  by  a  mechanical  blow  upon  the  tendon 
of  the  patella  is  viewed  by  some  investigators  as  (1)  the  result  of  a  mechani- 
cal irritation  of  the  fibres  of  the  muscle,  the  variations  in  the  jerk  being 
referred  to  fluctuations  in  neuro-muscular  tonicity,  and  by  others  as  (2)  a 
spinal  reflex  subject  to  modifications  of  cerebral  and  spinal  origin.  The  locus 
of  the  physiological  origin  of  the  knee  jerk  cannot  be  said  to  be  established 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Twitmyer  employs  for  the  first  time  simultaneous  stimuli  to  both 
tendons  and  obtains  by  mears  of  a  double  recording  instrument  tracings  of 
the  nearly  simultaneous  jerks  of  both  legs.  Exclusive  of  the  results  corrobora- 
tive of  the  findings  of  other  investigators  and  indicating  the  probable  spinal 
origin  of  the  knee  jerk,  he  determines  the  following  original  points  : 

1.  Different  subjects,  seventeen  in  all,  exhibit  marked  individual  differences 
in  the  average  extent  of  the  normal  jerk,  but  the  average  extent  for  each 
subject  remains  fairly  constant. 

2.  With  double  jerks,  the  kicks  of  the  right  and  left  legs  are  of  equal 
extent  and  the  two  vary  together. 

3.  Variations  in  the  extent  of  the  normal  jerk  do  not  correspond  with 
variations  in  the  force  of  the  contractions  of  other  muscles. 

4.  The  extent  of  the  jerk  decreases  with  mental  (cerebral)  and  spinal 
accommodation  and  increases  with  training. 

5.  The  extent  and  number  of  the  secondary  oscillations  are  greater  than 
has  been  supposed,  the  second  and  in  some  cases  even  the  third  and  fourth 
oscillations  being  often  larger  than  the  original  kick. 

The  weight  of  the  evidence  contained  in  these  five  groups  of  observations 
inclines  toward  the  probable  spinal  (or  cerebral)  origin  of  the  knee  jerk. 
Conclusive  evidence  that  the  knee  jerk  may  be  caused  in  some  cases  by 
restrictedly  spinal  or  cerebral  processes  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Twitmyer's  dis- 
covery of : 

6.  The  excitation  of  the  knee  jerk  by  various  stimuli  (e.  g.,  auditory,  pain, 
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electrical),  without  the  blow  on  the  tendons.  This  contribution  to  the  facts 
bearing  upon  the  production  and  modification  of  reflex  processes  demonstrates 
that  spinal  and  cerebral  processes  may  be  involved  in  motor  phenomena  of  the 
simplest  character.  It  also  indicates  the  development  of  neural  automatisms 
through  psychical  association  and  suggests  that  new  pathways  of  reflex  con- 
duction are  established  by  training. 

Mr.   Twitmyer  is  unanimously  recommended  by  Group  Committee  VIII  to 
the  Faculty  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

G.    S.    PULLEETON, 

Wm.  Romainb  Newbold,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  VIII. 

Dean. 


Professor   Patten^   Presenter. 

PRANK  JULIAN  WARNB  was  born  March  16,  1874,  at  Parkersburg, 
W.  Va.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Parkersburg, 
graduating  from  the  High  School  in  June,  1891.  He  entered  the  Junior  Class 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  special  student  in  September,  1894,  and 
received  a  certificate  in  Economics  in  June,  1896.  He  entered  the  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy  as  a  special  student  September,  1896.  On  October  5, 
1896,  he  was  accepted  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
subject  to  the  condition  that  he  pursue  certain  undergraduate  work.  This 
condition  was  reported  satisfied  May  8,  1897.  He  was  absent  from  the  Uni- 
versity for  the  year  1897-98,  was  again  in  residence  1898-99  and  received  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  June,  1899.  During  the  year  1900-01  he  was  a 
resident  student.  He  was  granted  leave  of  absence  for  1901-02  to  complete 
the  thesis.  When  he  entered  the  Department  he  elected  his  major  in  Eco- 
nomics and  his  minors  in  Political  Science  and  American  History.  He  passed 
final  written  examinations  in  Economics  April  24,  1901,  with  Professor  Pat- 
ten and  with  Assistant  Professor  Seager  April  20,  1901 ;  in  American  His- 
tory March  20  to  22,  1901,  with  Professor  McMaster ;  in  Political  Science 
April  5,  1902,  with  Dr.  Young. 

Mr.  Warne  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled  "Labor  Conditions  and  Wages 
in  the  Anthracite  Mines,"  which  has  been  accepted  by  Group  Committee  X. 
It  will  be  published  in  The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy.  A  letter  guar- 
anteeing its  publication  has  been  deposited  with  the  Dean  by  the  editor. 

In  January,  1901,  Mr.  Warne  published  in  The  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  a  paper  on  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  of  1900.  The  thesis  now 
presented  contains  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  conditions  of  life  prevailing 
among  the  miners  in  the  anthracite  fields.  Each  of  the  three  mining  districts 
has  been  studied  on  the  ground  in  detail  by  Mr.  Warne,  and  in  his  thesis  he 
sets  forth  analytically  all  the  factors  affecting  the  actual  income  and  neces- 
sary expenditures  of  the  coal  miners.  At  the  time  of  the  presentation  of  the 
thesis  the  strike  inaugurated  in  May,  1902,  was  in  progress.  The  history  of 
that  strike  and  the  manner  in  which  it  may  affect  the  labor  conditions  and 
wages  of  the  miners  will  be  incorporated  in  the  thesis  before  publication. 

Mr.  Warne  is  unanimously  recommended  by  Group  Committee  X  to  the 
Paculty  of  Philosophy  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

S.   N.   Patten, 
Wm.  Romaine  Newbold,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  X. 

Dean. 


Profesor  Cheyney,  Presenter. 

JAMES  FIELD  WILLARD  was  born  in  Philadelphia  December  30,  1876. 
He  received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia,  gradu- 
ating from  the  Central  Fligh  School  in  1895,  and  entered  the  Sophomore  Class 
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of  the  College  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  same  year.  He 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  1898.  He  entered  the 
Department  of  Philosophy  September  19,  1898,  as  Harrison  Scholar  in  His- 
toi-y  and  Philosophy,  electing  his  major  in  European  History,  his  minors  in 
Philosophy  and  English  Literature.  During  the  year  1899-1900  he  held  a 
University  Scholarship  in  European  History  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
and  for  1900-01  a  Fellowship  in  European  History  at  the  same  university. 
He  was  appointed  to  a  Harrison  Fellowship  in  European  History  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  for  the  year  1901-02,  and  chose  his  minors  in  Ameri- 
can History  and  Political  Science.  His  appointment  as  Fellow  carried  with 
it  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Mr.  Willard  has  received 
credit  for  work  in  this  University  to  the  extent  of  sixteen  and  one-half 
standard  courses,  and  for  work  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  to  the  extent 
of  twenty  and  one-half  courses,  making  a  total  of  thirty-seven.  He  passed 
final  written  examinations  in  European  History  with  Professor  Cheyney  and 
Professor  Munro,  May  25,  1902  ;  in  American  History  with  Professor  McMas- 
ter,  April  29  and  30,  1902  ;  and  in  Political  Science  with  Assistant  Professor 
Rowe,  April   23,    1902. 

Mr.  Willard's  thesis  is  entitled  "The  Royal  Authority  and  the  Early  Eng- 
lish Universities,"  which  has  been  accepted  by  Group  Committee  IX  and  is 
now  being  printed.     Its  contents  may  be  outlined  as  follows : 

The  thesis  deals  with  those  phases  of  the  growth  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  which  are  due  to  royal  grants 
of  privilege.  During  that  period  these  institutions  rose  from  a  position  of 
dependence  on  local,  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority  to  one  of  almost  com- 
plete self-government,  this  being  due  mainly  to  the  favor  of  the  kings.  They 
gained  judicial  powers  over  scholars  and  even  over  other  inhabitants  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  over  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  temporal  cases,  and 
were  given  the  right  to  call  upon  the  secular  arm  for  aid  in  capturing  and 
punishing  offenders.  Their  relations  with  the  towns  in  which  they  were 
situated  were  disastrous  to  the  powers  of  government  of  the  latter  bodies, 
for  the  kings  stripped  these  of  many  of  their  former  privileges  to  hand  them 
over  to  the  universities.  Their  position  in  respect  to  the  officials  of  the 
central  government  and  to  its  enactments  was  in  general  that  of  the  whole 
clerical  body,  yet  here  again  they  were  given  certain  rights  of  exemption  and 
special  privilege,  the  case  of  taxation  being  the  most  notable.  There  were, 
finally,  some  cases  of  a  more  particular  nature  where  the  king  actually 
encouraged  study  through  grants  of  lands  to  the  colleges,  through  invitation 
to  foreign  students  to  come  to  the  universities  and  through  special  exemp- 
tions of  the  scholars  from  certain  enactments,  such  as  the  statutes  of  pro- 
visors,  directed  against  the  clergy  as  a  whole.  In  all  these  lines  it  was  the 
royal  grants  which  served  as  a  basis  for  the  university  privileges  and 
on  that  account  their  development  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  interference 
of  the   king  in   local   affairs. 

Mr.  Willard  is  unanimously  recommended  to  the  Faculty  by  Group  Com- 
mittee IX  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

J.   B.   McMastbr, 
Wm.  Romainb  NbwbolD;,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  IX. 

Dean. 


Professor    Schblling^    Presenter. 

LEMUEL  WlilTAKER  was  born  at  Green  Creek,  N.  J.,  November  22,  1857. 
He  received  his  early  education  in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  Camden, 
N.  J.,  and  of  Philadelphia.  He  entered  Columbia  University  as  a  Freshman 
in  1877  and  received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1881  and  Master  of 
Arts  in  1894.  He  entered  the  Department  of  Philosophy  November  26,  1894, 
electing  English  Literature  as  his  major  subject,  English  Philology  and  Italian 
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as  his  minors.  He  has  pursued  work  in  the  Department  continuously  for 
eight  consecutive  years,  and  has  received  credit  for  twenty-six  and  one-half 
standard  courses.  He  was  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  upon  matriculation.  He  has  passed  final  written  examinations 
in  English  Literature  with  Professor  Schelling  at  various  dates  in  the  month 
of  November,  1901  ;  in  English  Philology  with  Professor  Easton,  May  10, 
1902 ;   and   in   Italian  with  Professor  Rennert,    April   10,    1901. 

He  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled  "Michael  Drayton,  Dramatist,"  which 
has  been  accepted  by  Group  Committee  VII.  Mr.  Whitaker  has  given  a  satis- 
factory guarantee  that  he  will  print  his  thesis  prior  to  February  15,  1903, 
and  has  deposited  with  the  Dean  a  copy  of  the  manuscript.  The  scope  of 
the  thesis  is  briefly  as  follows  : 

Though  a  poet  of  great  popularity  in  his  day,  the  chapter  which  deals  with 
Michael  Drayton's  "trafiic  with  the  stage"  is  obscure  and  founded  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  on  conjecture.  Thirty-three  plays  have  been  attributed  to  Dray- 
ton's authorship,  in  whole  or  in  part.  Of  these  but  nine  are  extant.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  thesis  to  examine  the  known  data,  together  with  the 
conjectures  and  theories  of  students  such  as  Mr.  F.  S.  Fleay  and  Mr.  Oliver 
Elton,  and  to  reconstruct,  so  far  as  possible,  the  career  of  Michael  Drayton 
as  a  dramatic  author. 

Among  the  several  things  which  have  resulted  from  this  investigation  may 
be  noted  a  disproof  of  the  theory  that  Drayton  took  to  the  writing  of  plays 
in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  patronage  of  the  Bedfords  and  Goodyears 
in  the  last  decade  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  the  placing  of  Dray- 
ton's relation  to  the  manager  Henslowe  in  an  entirely  new  light.  By  a  study 
of  the  original  sources  contained  in  Henslowe's  Diary  and  in  the  dates  and 
dedications  of  the  numerous  editions  of  Drayton's  poems,  Mr.  Whitaker  has 
shown  not  only  the  inconsistency  of  these  and  of  other  theories  with  the 
known  facts  of  Drayton's  life,  but  has  also  accounted  for  the  interesting 
parallel  between  Shakespeare  and  Drayton,  in  the  neglect  by  each  of  his 
dramatic  works.  Two  reasons  are  assigned  for  this  neglect  in  the  case  of 
Drayton:  (1)  in  that  according  to  the  universal  custom  of  the  time,  when  a 
play  was  accepted  by  a  theatrical  company,  it  ceased  to  be  the  property  of 
the  author  and  was  no  longer  his  to  publish;  (2)  that  Drayton  recognized 
his  true  power  as  lying,  like  the  power  of  his  master,  Spenser,  in  epic  and 
lyric  poetry   and  not  in   the   dramatic   form. 

Mr.  Whitaker  is  unanimously  recommended  to  the  Faculty  by  Group  Com- 
mittee VII  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

F.  E.   Schelling, 
Wm.  Romaine  Newboli)^  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  VII. 

Dean. 


Professor    Smith,    Presenter. 

LEVI  PARKER  WYMAN  was  born  at  Skowhegan,  Me.,  July  12,  1873. 
He  received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Skowhegan,  gradu- 
ating from  the  High  School  in  1891.  He  entered  Colby  University  as  a 
Freshman  in  1892,  and  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1896.  In 
1899  he  received  from  the  same  institution  the  degree  of  A.  M.  without  resi- 
dent work.  He  entered  the  Department  of  Philosophy  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  September  20,  1900,  electing  his  major  in  Inorganic  Chemistry, 
his  minors  in  Organic  and  Analytical  Chemistry.  He  was  accepted  as  a 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  January  30,  1902.  He  has 
received  ci-edit  for  sixteen  and  one-half  standard  lecture  courses,  and  has 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  the  laboratory  for  two  years.  This 
laboratory  work  would  be  equivalent  to  from  twenty  to  thirty  standard  lec- 
ture courses.     He  has  passed  final  written  examinations  in  Inorganic  Chem- 
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istry  May  20,  1902,  in  Organic  Chemistry  May  30,  1902,  with  Professor 
Smith  and  Mr.  Wallace ;  and  in  Analytical  Chemistry  May  7,  1902,  with  Dr. 
Shinn. 

He  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled  "The  Purification  of  Tungstic  Acid," 
which  is  now  being  printed.  Its  contents  may  be  outlined  as  follows: 

The  purification  of  tungstic  acid  until  very  recently  has  been  regarded  as 
a  matter  of  ease,  but  since  the  discovery  of  several  unsuspected  but  old  ele- 
ments in  tungsten-bearing  minerals,  diflSculties  have  arisen  in  the  attempts 
to  eliminate  them.  Mr.  Wyman,  in  trying  out  the  old  methods  of  purification 
has  found  them  all  defective.  The  new  methods  he  has  applied  have  been 
equally  without  the  desired  result,  and  he  is  disposed  to  say,  from  his  own 
experience  and  from  that  of  fellow-workers  in  our  University,  that  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  pure  tungstic  acid  has  ever  been  gotten,  that  consequently 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  atomic  weight  of  tungsten  metal,  as  generally  written, 
is  correct.  Mr.  Wyman's  study  has  been  exceedingly  laborious  and  pains- 
taking, and  while  negative  in  character  the  results  are  extremely  valuable  to 
all  mineral  analysts. 

Mr.  Wyman  is  unanimously  recommended  to  the  Faculty  by  Group  Com- 
mittee XIV  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

B.    F.    Smith, 
Wm.  Romaine  Newbold,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XIV. 

Dean. 
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